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The Admission Tickets to the Shows will be sent 6 Members 
early in May, together with the book of ‘* Arrangements 
for IgIo0.”’ 

Members can purchase extra Tickets for their friends for the 
Metropolitan Exhibition at the following reduced rates, viz., Five- 
Shilling Tickets for 3s. 6d., and Half-Crown Tickets for 1s. 6d., if 
application be made to the Hon. Secretary, E. MAwLey, Esq., 
Rosebank, Berkhamsted, Herts., on or before $uly 6th. 


Members can purchase extra copies of the ‘‘ Enemies of the 
Rose,’’ the ‘‘ Handbook on Pruning Roses,’’ and the ‘‘ Official 
Catalogue of Roses’’ for their friends, of the Hon. Secretary, for 
2s. 6d. a copy (post free). They can also purchase extra copies of 
this Rose Annual for 2s. 6d. per copy (post free). 

EDWARD MAWLEY, 
Hon. Secretary. 
MARCH, I9gIOo. 


IMPORTANT.—The charge for the ROSE ANNUAL 
will be Half-a-Crown this year. 
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IMPORTANT. 


g is well known that iron structures are dele- 


terious to the growths of Climbing Roses, 

and we therefore beg to notify the members 

of the N.R.S. that we are now making a 
speciality of WOODEN structures for this 
purpose. Our List contains illustrations and 
particulars of many patterns of Artistic Trellis, 
Arches, Pillars, Pergolas, Arbours, Garden Seats, 
etc., strongly, neatly, and well constructed, and 
most artistic in style and design. At the same 
time it should be noted that our prices are extremely 
moderate. 

As regards the liability of timber to perish 
when placed underground, we have overcome this 
failing by the use of Carbolineum, a preservative 
which we strongly recommend to be used both 
above and below ground. 

We supply Rose Stakes prepared with this 
Prete at the Te price as painted. 
ae ; ne eee hae ae Particulars of all these will be found in our 
Royal Botanic Society's Sliver Medal price List, free on application. 

Royal Horticultural Society's [ee 

Bronze Medal. 


ROSES, 


Arches, . .. 
Pillars, . . . 
Arbours, .. 
Pergolas, . . 
Umbrellas, _. 


Stakes, &c., &c. 


Built entirely of Wood, strong, substantial, and well finished. 
LARCH POLES FOR MAKING PERGOLAS, &c. 
Greenhouse Lath Roller Blinds. 


WALTERS & CO., 


Amberley Works, Morland Road, Croydon. ,7s'ephone:, 


NOTICE. 
ry 

‘Pipa OF THIS ANNUAL can be obtained 

by Non-Members and extra copies by 
Members of the National Rose Society from the 
Hon, Secretary, Mr. EDWARD MAWLEY, Rosebank, 
Berkhamsted, Herts, for Half-a-Crown (Post 
Free). 
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PREFACE. 


ws 


HE previous Rose Annuals having been so 
much appreciated by the Members, as 
supplying information on Roses and Rose Culture 
outside the scope of such handbooks as those 
issued by the Society on planting, pruning, Rose 
pests, &c., the Annu3l this year has again been 
enlarged, and as several of the articles in it are 
likely to be of permanent interest and value, it 
has been thought advisable to have it bound 


in cloth. 


To the Contributors our best thanks are due, 
for regardless of time and trouble they have 
done all in their power to render this issue as 
interesting and helpful to all lovers of the Rose, 
and as worthy of the Society as it was possible 


to make it. 
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ational Rose Society. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 1909. 


N presenting their report the Committee have pleasure 
in stating that during the past twelve months more 
new Members have joined the Society than in any 

previous year, showing that the advantages now offered to 
those interested in Roses and Rose culture in this country and 
elsewhere are becoming each year more generally known 
and appreciated. In fact, in the last four years the Society 
has more than doubled its membership. 


The Three Shows. 


The Metropolitan Exhibition again took Tacs by the 
kind permission of the President and Council of the Royal 
Botanic Society in their delightful gardens in Regent’s Park, 
the date of the Show being July 2nd. This, the leading 
Exhibition of the Society, proved as varied and interesting as 
ever. Owing, however, to the backwardness of the season 
the display of Roses was not quite as extensive as usual, and 
the general quality of the blooms was below the average 
standard. In other respects this must be regarded as having 
been a most successful Show, the attendance of visitors 
being the largest, the tents the cleanest and best, and the 
refreshment arrangements more complete and satisfactory 
than at any previous Exhibition. - For the fifth year in 
succession Her Majesty the Queen, the Royal Patroness 
of the Society, paid a visit to the Exhibition soon after it was 
opened—an honour greatly appreciated by all present. 


The Committee, in carrying out the arrangements for 
the Show, were, as on previous occasions, ably supported 
by the Secretary, Assistant Secretary, the Superintendent 
of the Gardens, and other members of the staff of the 
Royal Botanic Society. | 
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The Provincial Show was held at Luton, in conjunction 
with the Luton and District Sweet Pea and Rose Society. 
This was, with one exception, the largest Exhibition the 
Society has yet held in the provinces, while the general 
quality of the flowers was in advance of that at the 
Metropolitan Show held a fortnight earlier in the month. 
The thanks of the Committee are due to the President, 
Mr. Francis Crawley, and the other officers of the Luton 
Society, as well as to the Local Committee, for the excellent 
arrangements made for the Exhibition, and more particularly 
to Mr. R. H. Marks, the senior Hon. Secretary, who took 
such a leading part in carrying out those arrangements. 
There was a very large attendance of visitors. 


The sixth Autumn Show of the Society took place in the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster. 
It was of about average extent, and was noteworthy for the 
keenness of the competition in the leading class for 
Nurserymen, no fewer than thirteen exhibits being on that 
occasion staged. © 


The Publications. 


During the year new and carefully revised editions of 
the ‘‘Handbook on Pruning Roses’”’ and the “ Official 
Catalogue of Roses ”’ were issued to the members, in addition 
to the ‘Rose Annual for 1gog.’’ In mentioning these 
publications the Committee feel that they cannot too warmly 
thank the members of the Publications Committee for 
the time and care they devoted to their preparation and 
improvement. 


The Hon. Treasurer. 

At the last Annual General Meeting Mr. G. W. Cook, 
previously one of the Hon. Auditors, was unanimously 
appointed the Hon. Treasurer of the Society, Mr. Charles 
Brannan, Chartered Accountant, being shortly afterwards 
engaged as Auditor. 


18 
Affiliated Societies. 


Six new Rose and other Horticultural Societies have 
become affiliated during the past year, bringing up the total 
number of Societies in affiliation to the National Rose 
Society to 55. 


T. B. Hall. 


The Committee record with regret the death of Mr. T. B. 
Hall, of Rock Ferry, in Cheshire. Mr. Hall was for a long 
time a member of the Committee and for many years a 
leading exhibitor at the Society’s Exhibitions, and in 1887 
and 1888 carried off the Society’s Jubilee Challenge Trophy. 


FINANCE. 


The amount received in gate-money from ‘the general 
public at the Exhibition in the Royal Botanic Gardens 
- exceeded that at any previous Exhibition held by the Society. 
The receipts from all sources during the past year, including 
a balance from the previous year of £427 8s. 2d., ainounted 
to £3,151 6s. 4d., and the expenditure to £2,714 158. 1od., 
_leaving a balance at the Bankers’ and in the Treasurer’s 
hands of £436 tos. 6d. after £300 had been placed to the 
Reserve Fund. The Reserve Fund now stands at £750. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


During the past twelve months exactly goo new Members 
joined the Society, or 115 more than in the previous year. 
Allowing for the losses by death and resignation, the total 
number of Members is now 3,797. Taking the year as a 
whole, between two and three Members a day have, on an 
average, been added to the list of Membership. 


INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP SINCE 1904. 


1909 


1904| 1905| 1906/ 1907| 1908 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS I ,308/1,637|2,03412,484/3,150/3,797 
NET INCREASE SINCE PREVIOUS YEAR 304} 329} 397) 450| 666) 647 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1910. 


The Three Shows. 


The Metropolitan Exhibition will again be held in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, the date fixed for the 
Exhibition being Friday, July 8th. 


The Provincial Show will take place at Salisbury, and 
will be held in conjunction with the Wilts. Horticultural 
Society on Wednesday, July 13th. It is now ten years 
since the Society last held an Exhibition at Salisbury. 


Arrangements have been made _ with the Royal 
Horticultural Society to hold the Autumn Show in the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, on Thurs- 
day, September 15th. 


The Publications. 


During the coming year the following publications will be 
issued to the Members :—The ‘‘ Rose Annual for 1g1o,’’ and 
new and revised editions of the ‘‘ Hints on Planting Roses ”’ 
and the ‘* Enemies of the Rose.” 


MEMBERS’ PRIVILEGES. 


Members subscribing one guinea will be entitled to six 
5s. tickets, and subscribers of half-a-guinea to three 5s. tickets 
of admission to the Society’s Metropolitan Exhibition; or, if 
preferred, any of those tickets may be used instead for the 
Society’s Provincial Show at Salisbury. In addition to this 
each Member will receive, in proportion to his subscription, 
either four or two tickets for the Society’s Autumn Rose 
Show to be held in the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent 
Square, Westminster. New Members will, on joining the 
Society, receive copies of the following publications :—The 
«‘ Official Catalogue of Roses,” the ‘‘ Handbook on Pruning 
Roses,” the ‘‘ Enemies of the Rose,”. the ‘‘ Rose Annual for 
1g10,” and the ‘“‘ Hints on Planting Roses.’’ Members alone 
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are allowed to compete at the Shows of the Society. They 
will be entitled to purchase tickets for their friends for the 
Metropolitan Exhibition at reduced prices. 


To the Donors of Special Prizes the Committee offer 
their grateful acknowledgments and also to those Hon. Local 
Secretaries, who, by their zeal and activity, have assisted so 
much in promoting the interests of the Society. They 
especially desire to mention Mr. H. E. Molyneux (Purley), 
The President (Stratfieldsaye), Mr. R. E. West (Reigate), 
and Dr. A. H. Williams (Harrow), as having been the most 
successful in obtaining new members. 


The Committee feel they cannot close this Report without 
tendering their warmest thanks to Miss Willmott, V.M.H., 
Vice-Patroness of the Society, for her kind services during 
the past year. 
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DATES OF EXHIBITIONS 


sd the National Rose Society and of Societies affiliated with it, 
as far as they are at present arranged. 


STOUR VALLEY (WESTBERE), Tuesday, June 21st. 

IsLe OF WiGuHT (RypDeE), Tuesday, June 28th. 

COLCHESTER, Wednesday, June 29th. 

CANTERBURY, Thursday, June 30th. 

SUTTON, Saturday, July 2nd. 

WINDSOR, Saturday, July 2nd. 

SOUTHAMPTON, Tuesday & Wednesday, July 5th & 6th. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, Tuesday and Wednesday, July 5th & 6th. 

Batu, Wednesday & Thursday, July 6th & 7th. 

Croypon, Wednesday, July 6th. 

EaLinGc, Wednesday, July 6th. 

FARNHAM, Wednesday, July 6th. 

Hitcuin, Wednesday, July 6th. 

PENARTH, Wednesday, July 6th. 

REIGATE, Wednesday, July 6th. 

WALTON-ON-THAMES, Wednesday, July 6th. 

ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS (N.R:S.), Friday, July 8th. 

PURLEY, Saturday, July gth. 

TROWBRIDGE, Saturday, July gth. 

GLOUCESTER, Tuesday, July 12th. 

Harrow, Tuesday, July 12th. 

FormBy, Wednesday, July 13th. 

SALISBURY (N.R.S.), Wednesday, July 18th. 

WoopsripDGE, Wednesday, July 13th. 

Batic (St. Mary Axe, Lonpon, E.C.), Thursday, July 14th. 

ELTHAM, Thursday, July 14th. 

FINCHLEY, Thursday, July 14th. 

MALveERN, Thursday, July 14th. 

PotTer’s Bar, Thursday, July 14th. 

HELENSBURGH, Friday, July 15th. 

EpGwarRE, Saturday, July 16th. 

READING, Saturday, July 16th. 

SALTAIRE, Tuesday, July rgth. 

Luton, Wednesday, July 2otn. 

THORNTON HEATH, Wednesday, July 2oth. 

DUNFERMLINE, Thursday & Friday, July 21st & 22nd. 

CHESTERFIELD, Wednesday, July 27th. 

WESTMINSTER (N.R.S.), Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Thursday, September 15th. 


B 
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Twenty Four Roses For General Garden 
Cultivation. 


By H. R. DARLINGTON. 


~92@ The descriptions of these Roses were prepared at the 
request of the Publications Committee of the National Rose 
Society in the following manner. A number of ladies and 
gentlemen were selected under the direction of the Council 
and they were invited to send their experience of these Roses 
on several heads. 


1. Character and vigour of growth. 

2. Foliage and liability to mildew. 

3. Flowers, and when the season begins and ends. 
4 


Continuity and freedom of flowering, the carriage of 
the flowers on their stems, substance of petal and 
lasting qualities in water when cut. 


5- Decorative value in the garden, and also when cut, 
fragrance. 


6. Colour, effect of damp and sunshine, and 
7. Soil, subsoil and situation. 


Replies were received from 14 ladies and gentlemen 
(amateur and professional) to whose assistance I am much 
indebted. | 


These replies I have had before me in compiling the 
descriptions which follow. It was not to be expected that 
the experience of all would be identical, and where opinion 
has differed I have taken the liberty of exercising my own 
judgment. Perhaps the greatest difference of opinion has 
occurred on the question of liability to or freedom from mildew, 
and the subject is of such importance in the garden that I 
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have compiled a table at the end showing the balance of 
Opinion in the matter. It will be noticed that on only three 
Roses out of the 24 is opinion unanimous. The fact is that 
liability to mildew is a relative term, few, if any, Roses being 
absolutely exempt, and chance situation whether open or 
enclosed, oc the absence or neighbourhood of other 
affected plants may in any particular case have considerable 
influence on the resulting opinion formed by any one rosarian 
of a particular Rose. 


In describing the different Roses I have usually added 
something from my own experience of the variety. For the 
likes and dislikes there expressed I alone am responsible. 


The 24 Roses selected for this list are the 24 recom- 
mended in the N.R.S. Official Catalogue as good Roses for 
general garden cultivation. They comprise six H.P.’s, 16 
H.T.’s, and two Teas. They are nearly all free and fairly 
continuous bloomers, and nearly half of them may be regarded 
as good exhibition Roses as well. In the matter of colour, 
four of them are shades of red, eleven of pink, four white, 
four yellows, and one salmon-yellow. 


I do not understand that they are put forward as the 24 
best Roses for this purpose (I doubt whether it would be possible 
to find 12 rosarians willing to agree on any selection as the 
best 24, unless they were willing to make many concessions 
and private reservations), but as 24 good Roses that any one 
might safely be advised to purchase, and moreover, as 
tried Roses likely to do well under ordinary garden cultivation. 


ANTOINE RIVOIRE, H.T. (Pernet-Ducher, 1896). 


While not rampant this Rose is vigorous in growth and 
of a rather branching habit; it is capable of making a 
good shaped plant, but does not always do so when grown 
as a dwarf. The leaves are borne some distance apart on 
the stems. The foliage is fine, large and leathery, of a dark 
green colour with a bronzy tint, while the upper surface of 
the leaves is rather shiny. ‘It is not subject to mildew, but 
rather liable to black spot. It flowers freely both early 
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(mid-June) and late, the early blooms being the largest. 
The flowers are carried on erect stems and are of good 
shape and fairly full, pale cream in colour with a deeper 
centre, sometimes almost approaching very light orange 
at the base of the petals, which are of good substance, 
stout, and clean cut, large for the size of the flower, 
deep and shell shaped. The flowers last well in water (four 
or five days), particularly if cut young.* Though best in 
fine weather, they will stand a fair amount of wet. They are 
fragrant, but not very sweet scented. When grown as they 
should be for this purpose (7.e., on single stems, but not too 
large) it is, to my taste, one of the most beautiful decorative 
Roses we have, and it makes a fair, perhaps a good, bedder 
—some think it one of the test for this purpose. Though 
sometimes shown in boxes, it is not a first-class exhibition 
Rose, and finds no place in Mr. Mawley’s Rose Analysis. 


In my own garden I think that for decorative purposes 
I have obtained far better results with this Rose from 
standards than from dwarfs; grown as a dwarf it is too 
much inclined to push up one great strong pyramidal 
panicle of bloom, on which it is difficult to regulate the 
blooms. If strictly disbudded it then gives one big flower, 
when the Rose is usually not at its best, or if disbudding 
is altogether neglected many of the blooms are worthless. 
When growing well as a standard it seems less inclined to 
develop this single growth, and makes more single blooms, 
-as it will break well back in a number of shoots, from each 
of which a good flower of moderate size can be picked on 
a stalk of Io to 12 inches in length if desired. 


I think this Rose likes a soil which is light rather than 
heavy. Mr. Prince says “sandy loam,” and those of my © 
friends who are inclined to describe its growth as moderate 
rather than vigorous come, I fancy, from the clay country. 


This Rose was obtained from the Tea Rose Dr. Grill 
crossed with the pollen of Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. 


* For the number of days the flowers will last in water in the case 
of this and other Roses I am indebted to Mr. Molyneux. 
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CAROLINE TESTOUT, H.T. (Pernet-Ducher, 1890). 


A Rose of free, vigorous growth and branching habit, 
armed with many and strong thorns. The foliage is thick, 
large and green, and free from mildew till August. Flower- 
ing commences about the end of June, and continues till 
late autumn. | | 


The flowers are carried on stems, which are erect with 
young flowers, but apt to bend over with a full bloom. They 
are rather round in shape, large, full, and of great substance, 
bright, full, pink in colour, but rather lighter in hot weather. 
The flowers last well when cut (about three days). They fade 
rather quickly on the plant when open, but this is of less 
importance, as they open slowly so that the plants generally 
seem to have plenty of bloom. It stands rain well, and is 
perhaps at its best in dull weather or where it will get shade 
part of the day, but it is apt somewhat to “ball” in bad 
weather. Exhibitors should note that the blooms lose 
colour if much shaded. 


It is fairly fragrant, and the perfume is clean and 
pleasing. 


A grand Rose this in the garden, and for exhibition; 
good also for decoration, but for this purpose it is rather 
heavy unless used with discretion and taste. Its special 
characteristic is its regular branching habit and freedom of 
flowering. 


By general consent ‘“ Caroline” is the best all-round 
garden Rose, and its climbing sport is as good, or even 
better, and often gives a flower of exhibition quality far 
above the ground. In a bad season many a rosarian owes 
a debt of gratitude to this Rose. It is one of the most 
reliable Roses we have, doing well in almost any soil or 
situation, if not too shut in, and in weather that makes 
many Roses utterly useless, and it does well as a dwarf, a 
standard, or in pots. It is indispensable in the smallest 
Rose garden. Yet with all its virtues, and they are many, 
it fails to inspire me with that personal affection which is 
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quite inexplicable, and perhaps unreasonable, and yet often 
arises in respect of some far less satisfactory Rose. 


This Rose is a seedling from the Tea Rose, Mme. de 
Tartas crossed with the pollen of Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. 


COMMANDANT FELIX FAURE, H.P. (Boutigny, 1902). 


This Rose has a fairly vigorous growth, and rather 
upright habit. 


The foliage is good, but rather inclined to mildew in 
late summer (though one or two of my friends have found 
it free from this defect). 


This Rose flowers freely in July, and well, but not 
specially so in autumn. The blossoms are carried erect on 
their stems, but require more or less disbudding. They are 
of a fine, dark crimson flushed vermilion, giving a _ soft 
velvety appearance, and the petals are of fair substance, but 
are apt to open out rather flat. The life of the flower in 
water is not very long (about two days), and to show it well 
it must be caught just at the right moment. It stands rain 
better than some of its class, and is apt to burn in hot sun. 
It is, therefore, best in dull weather, or where shaded from 
afternoon sun. It is very fragrant and a good garden Rose, 
not specially decorative on the plant, but worth growing for 
its colour, which is very striking when cut and judiciously 
arranged. 


It succeeds best on rather a heavy soil. It is clear 
some of my friends have found this Rose considerably 
stronger in growth than it has developed in my garden, 
perhaps the soil may be too light for it. 


EARL OF WARWICK, H.T. (W. Paul & Son, 1904). 


Of fairly vigorous, stiff, but not tall growth, this Rose is 
perhaps a little tender. The foliage is large, light green, and 
fairly free from mildew. Opinions vary on this point, some 
finding it quite free, and others rather subject to this trouble. 
My own experience is that though sometimes attacked it is 


not very troublesome in this respect. It flowers tolerably 
continuously, though not very freely from the end of June to 
the autumn, and is particularly useful for its September 
blossoms. 


The flowers are carried singly on fair stalks, but the 
full blooms droop badly. The petals are large and numerous, 
and though of fair substance are inclined to be somewhat 
thin. 


The flowers are salmon pink shaded rose in colour, and 
last well in water (about four days), but stand heat better 
than rain, and should be protected in wet weather. 
Fragrant, but not particularly so, and the scent partakes of 
the Tea character. It is a useful Rose, but better for 
exhibition than decorative purposes, and better when cut 
than in the garden. It is not particular as to soil, any Rose 
soil will suit it. 


While I recognise its value, particularly in autumn, this 
Rose is not one of my favourites; it is rather heavy for cut 
decoration, and scarcely free and bright enough for a first- 
class garden plant. I have only some half-dozen plants, and 
have not felt disposed to increase them, but it is worth while 
growing a few plants as, if the weather be propitious, the 
flowers come with very little attention. 


It is a cross between the Tea Rose, ‘‘ The Queen ” 
(Souvenir de S. A. Prince) and the H.T., Mrs. W. J. Grant. 


FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI, H.P. (P. Lambert, 1900). 


Very vigorous growth shoots running up to 5-ft. and 
from maidens at times to 10-ft. Foliage fine dark green, but 
unfortunately liable to mildew. 


The flowers are borne erect on stiff long shoots, but 
require disbudding. They are freely produced from the 
beginning of July till winter, and it is one of the most 
continuous bloomers among the H.P.’s, and in this respect 
partaking somewhat of the H.T. nature, but several flowers 
are formed at the end of the shoot and never in panicles. 
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The flowers are a conspicuous and practically pure 
white, and though only fairly full are of beautiful form. 
The petals are deep and of good substance, sometimes with 
a pinkish splash on the outside towards the base. They 
are good when cut and put into water, lasting about three 
days and better than many a fuller Rose. They open well 
in either fine or dull weather, but should be protected against 
much wet. The Rose has no fragrance. 


This Rose will succeed in any good soil. It is far the 
best white Rose and one of the very best for nearly all 
purposes. It is good either for exhibition, finding the highest 
place (4th) in Mr. Mawley’s Analysis of the Roses now under 
consideration. It is also useful for decorative purposes, and 
in the garden may be grown asa cut back, or pegged down, 
or as a pillar. Useful at all times; its wonderfully free 
yield of flowers in autumn is particularly valuable. More- 
over, the blossoms possess at that season a capacity for 
opening even under adverse conditions of weather, which is 
quite remarkable. There is no Rose of equal size and 
substance that will give flowers for the table so late in 
the year. 


As a pillar I have found it in my own garden most 
effective, its beautiful white flowers showing brightly from 
distant parts of the garden, and there is no great difficulty 
in getting it clothed to the ground. I first tried it in this 
way from a plant sent me some years ago by Mr. Courtney 
Page, which has run up from a maiden to considerably over 
12-ft., and which, he rightly said, it would be a shame to 
cut to the ground. After cutting about half of it down I 
was left with a rod nearly 8-ft. high, which was tied down 
in the spring after planting, as near the ground as I dare, 
to force the lower buds to shoot; when they were well away 
it was tied up to a pillar, and has since flowered magnificently 


from base to summit. It has moreover broken well from the | 


base, and my only difficulty has been to provide it with a 
support strong enough to hold it. It has already destroyed 
two supports without being itself injured. That it is not 
particular either as to soil or situation is shown by the fact 
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that this plant has grown so well in this way, though it is 
_ planted under the branches of a deciduous tree and in rather 
light and, I fear, not very rich soil; at the same time it 
gets plenty of sun anda fair amount of air. We have only 
to look back at the white Roses of former days—Merveille 
de Lyon, Violette Bouyer, Margaret Dickson—to feel how 
easily this beautiful Rose is Queen of the white Roses. 


This variety was originally obtained as a cross between 
Merveille de Lyon (H.P.) and Caroline Testout (H.T.). 


G. NABONNAND, T. (Nabonnand 1889). 


Of moderate growth, but fairly vigorous for a Tea with 
a branching and rather spreading habit. The foliage is bright, 
bronzy green, practically free from mildew. It furnishes 
one of the -few cases in which opinion is unanimous on 
this subject. It flowers well from mid June to autumn. 
The flowers are carried on fair stems. They do not stand 
erect, neither do they hang their heads. It has beautiful shell- 
shaped petals, creamy flesh in colour, of fair substance, but 
the Rose is always rather thin, particularly so in August. 
It is at its best in autumn. 


Whether it can be sail to last well in water is a point 
in which opinion seems to differ. I think it is only useful 
for vases when cut quite in the bud state. 


It opens well in fine or wet weather,-and has good 
perfume for a Tea Rose. It makes a good bedding Rose, 
and this is its chief value in the garden. . 


This is undoubtedly .a beautiful Rose. Its colour is 
described in the Catalogue as pale flesh, shaded rose, but it 
is the creamy texture of the petals that makes it particularly 
dainty and attractive. To my taste it is, however, far out- 
classed by that even more beautiful Rose Mme. Antoine 
Mari, which also possesses that same creamy texture of 
petal, together with a good deal more shape, substance, and 
lasting power, both on the plant and when cut. Like all 
Teas, G. Nabonnand succeeds better on a light than a heavy 
soil, and though not specially tender for a Tea, earthing up 
in the autumn should never be omitted. 
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GRAND DUC ADOLPHE DE LUXEMBOURG, H.T. (Soupert 
et Notting, 1892). 


Of fairly vigorous, but not tall growth, and branching 
habit, this Rose makes a good shaped plant. The stems bear 
light green, fairly substantial foliage, somewhat subject to 
mildew. It is one of the first to come into bloom, and will 
flower from the middle of June to the end of September. The 
flowers hang their heads in the most hopeless manner, and 
the stalks are rather short. For this reason they are difficult 
to show or to arrange in vases, but the half open buds may 
be made effective. It is chiefly remarkable for its colour. 
The petals, which are stout and good, are pale rosy white, 
deeper in colour towards the centre, with coral red reverse, 
and the blossom is quite fragrant. The drooping habit 
of its flowers displays the deep colours of the reverse of 
the petal, but they droop too much, and it is best in the 
garden when grown on a high bank so that one can look 
up to it, or as a standard, and it is not very particular as 
to soil, light loam suiting it best. As a garden Rose it is 
far surpassed by Mrs, E. G. Hill, which has somewhat similar 
colouring, though rather pinker, is less liable to mildew, 
and has a fine upright habit. Notwithstanding this the 
colour of Grand Duc de Luxembourg is still unique among 
Roses, and while it remains so must be considered as well 
worth growing. Its lasting power in water when cut is not 
conspicuous, as it rapidly loses its brilliant colouring in vases 
in the house, but it is not very badly affected by rain. 


The chief characteristic of this Rose is the striking 
contrast of colour between the inside and outside of the 
petals. 


Mr. Mawley tells me that in the days of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Garden at Chiswick this Rose was 
more admired by visitors than any other. 


GUSTAY GRUNERWALD, H.T. (P. Lambert, 1903.) 


This Rose has free vigorous growth of an upright yet 
branching habit, and good though rather sparse dark green 
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bold leathery foliage but little liable to mildew. It flowers 
fairly continuously and freely from early July till late autumn. 


The flowers are carried erect singly and on good stems, 
though full flowers will droop at times. The petals are 
strong and of good substance, bright carmine pink in colour, 
rather paler in hot weather. It makes a good bedding Rose, 
though perhaps a little stiff, and is useful for garden decoration 
or exhibition, but should be cut young. The flowers last 
well when cut and are sweetly fragrant. They stand both 
sun and wet well. The soil for this Rose should be on 
the heavy side, tenacious loam suiting it best. Gustav 
Griinerwald makes a splendid standard. 


HUGH DICKSON, H.P. (Hugh Dickson, 1904.) 

Of very vigorous growth, Hugh Dickson produces strong 
erect shoots four to five feet in height, which later in the 
season become rather straggling, and an upright habit. The 
foliage is good, at first red, then green with a bronze tinge 
becoming green in autumn, indicating a connection with the 
H.T.’s. I think the general verdict is that it is less subject 
to mildew than most H.P.’s, though experience is not identical 
on this point. I have not found it suffer severely in my own 
garden, but have seen it badly attacked elsewhere. It 
commences to flower rather later than some garden Roses 
but may be cut from the beginning of July into late autumn, 
and though continuous for an H.P. (I fear almost a contra- 
diction in terms) is not specially free-flowering. The flowers 
are carried erect on long stems but full flowers are inclined 
to droop. It has large firm rounded petals of considerable 
substance of a fine crimson colour slightly tinged with scarlet 
which never turns purple. The flowers last well when cut 
and are very fragrant. 


Hugh Dickson is one of the most reliable of the 
red exhibition Roses, opening well in sunshine and standing 
a fair amount of rain. Its habit of growth is too straggling 
to make it a good bedding Rose, and it is not specially 
decorative, but its beautiful flowers, soft rich colouring, 
fragrance and generally satisfactory character in warm or 
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dull weather make it an indispensable garden Rose, and it 
will make a fine head as a standard. It is a variety one gets 
to look on as a real friend and, though it is never safe to 
prophesy, it will probably be some time before the rosarian 
finds a better red Rose of this type. It should have a heavy 
clayey loam to be at its best but will grow well in a lighter 
soil. Hugh Dickson secured the Gold Medal of the N.R.S. 
In 1903. 


JOSEPH HILL, H.T. (Pernet-Ducher, 1903.) 


This Rose has vigorous but not tall growth of a 
somewhat spreading or branching habit. Like many Hybrid 
Teas it is somewhat apt to make one strong shoot with a 
pyramidal panicle of flowers, but does not behave worse in 
this respect than many others. 

The foliage is of a glossy olive green tinged with 
bronze, which seldom suffers from mildew. Its flowers, 
which are produced very freely and continuously from the 
end of June to late Autumn, are borne on stems of 
medium length, moderately erect, the tull flowers drooping 
somewhat, and last well in water (four to five days). The 
petals are large, deep, stiff, and of fair substance. The 
colour is very variable and somewhat affected by weather. 
It is described in the Catalogue as coppery yellow, shaded 
salmon pink, and I have seen Roses almost as deep as this, 
but far the greater number of Roses of this variety gathered 
from the garden will be found much lighter in tint than this 
description conveys to my mind. The centre is deeper 
than the edges, and though difficult to describe, it is a 
beautitul colour. It does well in bright weather, perhaps 
better if it be dull, and will stand a fair amount of rain. An 
excellent Rose this for bedding and decoration, whether in 
the garden or cut, and it often gives blooms good enough for 
exhibition. It also makes a fine standard and is somewhat 
fragrant with a Tea scent. 

A Rose to be safely recommended to anyone, for it is 
not particular as to soil or situation, but if choice is open 
select a sandy loam. 
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LA FRANCE, H.T. (Guillot, 1867). 


This is the first of the Roses on our list whose 
‘‘manners and customs” are described by Mr. Foster-Melliar 
in my edition (1894) of his book, and it is interesting to 
notice how far his estimate of this Rose is still current. 


The growth is free and vigorous, making a bush from 
3—4 feet high, the habit branching; the foliage is thick and 
good, seldom aftected by mildew, and the flowering period 
continuous from late June to early autumn. The flowers are 
produced freely and borne on fairly stiff stems, but full 
blooms are apt to droop. The abundant petals are rather 
thin compared with some of the newer Roses, and the centre 
often comes divided; they do not stand wet well. The 
colour is silvery pink, with a pale lilac shading. Messrs. 
Hippolyte Jamain and E. Forney (Paris, 1873) describe the 
petals as pink silvered on the inside, tinged with lilac on the 
outside, and the description is a good one. In the open 
flower the edges of the petals are reflexed, giving a distinct 
and pleasing contrast of colour, the silvery reflexes being much 
paler than the rest of the flower. At its best it is a beautiful 
flower and still one of the sweetest, free-flowering and most 
fragrant Roses we have. The cut blooms only last fairly 
well in water, soon losing colour; yet it is useful for 
decoration, and that it makes a tolerable exhibition Rose is 
shown by its place (17th) in Mr. Mawley’s latest Analysis 
of exhibition Roses. It makes a good bedding Rose and is 
satisfactory either as a dwarf or standard. It is best in fine 
weather, being soon spoilt by wet. Both Mr. Page and Dr. 
Williams confirm me in the opinion that it is not satisfactory 
on heavy soil. Rather a light loam or even sandy loam is 
to be preferred. Very light pruning should be practised, for 
if pruned too hard the flowers are apt to ball and not open 
properly. This is one of the few Roses of which it is well 
to grow a small number of plants upon their own roots. 
These plants on their own roots being, I suppose, less 
vigorous will often give excellent flowers of this beautiful 
Rose in a wet season, when those on the briar have become 
nothing but melancholy sopping balls. It has the advantage, 
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too, of rooting from autumn cuttings more readily than most 
garden Roses, so that these own root plants are easily 
obtainable by anyone. Dr. Williams, writing from the Harrow 
clay—and what Harrow boy ever forgets its peculiar tenacity ? 
—tells me that in his district, where the ordinary La France 
does not do well, the climbing sort gives better results. 


Now let us turn to Mr. Foster-Melliar and see how the 
16 years that have passed have affected his estimate of this 
Rose! First he tells us that ‘‘it seemed likely to be the 
‘‘founder of a new race, but Augustine Guinoisseau, 
‘‘Duchess of Albany, Duchess of Leeds and Danmark have 
‘only appeared of late years, and not one of them is an 
‘‘improvement upon the original,” and in this criticism, with 
one reservation, we may agree. Duchess of Leeds has 
already disappeared from the Catalogues, and Duchess of 
Albany and Danmark, both deeper coloured shoots, are seen 
less rather than more. Augustine Guinoisseau, a nearly 
white sport, just tinted blush, cannot compare as a flower 
with La France, but my reservation is in respect of this 
Rose for bedding purposes. As a bedding Rose Augustine 
Guinoisseau is one of the very best; it is thinner than La 
France, and therefore better for this purpose, and if possible 
even freer in flowering. Having less substance, it seldom 
balls, and may be cut mght to the ground every year, while 
it has all the delightful La France perfume, and when cut 
young and used fresh it makes a delightful and most useful 
Rose for decoration. In other respects Foster-Melliar had 
observed most of the attributes of La France noted above. 
He calls it ‘‘a good all-round Rose for everybody, exhibitors, 
‘‘ gardeners, cottagers and all; for it is hardy and of strong 
‘‘constitution, on all stocks showing pretty buds well into 
‘¢October, and will do well or even better on lightish soil, 
‘‘but should always be grown as a standard.” 

It says much for this Rose that this opinion may still 
be approved, and those who have often visited village flower 
Shows are well aware of its continued popularity with the 
cottagers, no mean judges of the merits of a standard “ all- 
round” Rose, 
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This Rose was the first of the Hybrid Teas, and still is 
the hardiest, most fragrant, and free-flowering in this section. 


LADY ASHTOWN, H.T. (A. Dickson & Sons, 1904). 


Growth vigorous, but not tall, habit branching and 
foliage strong, good and somewhat glossy. Opinion varies 
as to its liability to mildew. My own experience is that it 
is rather subject to this trouble, and Mr. A. Turner and Mr. 
Prince agree with me. A few say ‘“‘ very subject,” but I 
think it is not as bad as that, while many of my friends 
have found it “ fairly free from mildew.” It flowers very freely 
and continuously over a period from the end of June to late 
autumn. The flowers are carried fairly erect on slender stems, 
and although full flowers droop at times the habit is not 
generally drooping. The petals are large and of good sub- 
stance, and the colour deep clear pink. The flowers come a 
beautiful shape, nicely pointéd, and stand well. They last 
fairly well in water, though apt to lose colour, as they will 
also do in hot sun. They become rather spotted by rain, 
but do not ball or refuse to open. This is one of the very 
best garden Roses; for bedding it is quite first class, its habit 
and profusion of bloom making it specially valuable for this 
purpose. It is also good for decorative purposes, particularly 
when young flowers are used, and for exhibition its place is 
roth in Mr. Mawley’s Analysis. It is unfortunately 
scarcely at all fragrant. It is not very particular as to soil 
or situation, and may be confidently recommended for almost 
all general purposes as one of the best Roses of recent 
introduction. 


Mme. ABEL CHATENAY, H.T. (Pernet-Ducher, 1895). 


This beautiful Rose has free, vigorous, if somewhat erratic, 
growth and a branching habit rather apt when closely pruned 
to push up single strong flower shoots in panicles, and if 
not closely pruned to become ‘leggy.’ The foliage is strong 
and good, but scattered, not well disposed on the plant, and 
not enough of it. I am afraid it must be called rather liable 
to mildew, though opinions differ on this point. It flowers 
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very freely and continuously from the third week of June till 
late autumn. The flowers, carried on long erect stems come 
as long-pointed buds opening to beautiful shaped flowers of 
moderate size. The petals are of good substance, the centre 
and outside of a deep salmon pink, the inner side much 
lighter towards the edges, giving the effect of blended shades 
of colour, but not so contrasted as in Mrs. E. G. Hill. 


The flowers open well and keep their colour in sunshine 
or rain; they last long in water (four days) and on the 
plant, and their fragrance, though not strong, is very 
sweet. Though not particular as to soil a strong loam 
suits it best. For exhibition, though usually too small, it 
is occasionally used, but for decorative purposes it has no 


equal. 


Many of the ladies’ classes at Rose shows seem to be 
composed almost entirely of this Rose, and it is one of the 
very best all-round Roses, perhaps the best salmon Rose. 


The nurserymen well know of its popularity, and yet I 
fancy there are few among them who have been able to 
keep pace with the enormous demand which seems to in- 
crease every autumn. And its popularity is justified. It is 
good as a standard or a bush, and makes a tolerable bedder. 
And yet with all this it is not an easy Rose to grow to 
perfection. I have never succeeded with this Rose so. well 
as when for a few years I grew some bushes with scarcely 
any pruning, allowing them to run up to six or seven feet 
high. For a time they were so beautiful that a friend once 
asked, ‘‘ When you can grow a Rose like that why do you 
grow anything else in your garden?’ Alas! it was. the 
swan’s song. The next year they began to get bare at the 
base, and in about two years’ time were done for. The 
old hard stems died, and they were gradually cut down and 
cast away. The truth is this beautiful Rose will not survive 
long unless care is taken to ensure a constant supply of 
new wood from the base, and to get this and a fair flower 
supply is sometimes easier said than done. Mr. Page 
suggests that the end desired may be attained by partly 


A Bow. or ROSES EXHIBITED BY Mrs, H. JENNINGS AT THE LAST 
PROVINCIAL SHOW OF THE SOCIETY. 
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pegging down the branches so as to induce the plant to 
throw up from the base, and it should be tried in this way 
when necessary. It seems the Rose originated as a seedling 
of the Tea Rose Dr. Grill, crossed with the pollen of Victor 
Verdier (H.P.) 


Mme. JULES GROLEZ, H.T. (Guillot 1897). 


Growth rather dwarf, but fairly vigorous habit, bushy, 
making a good shaped plant. Foliage distinct, dark bronze 
when young and effective, but decidedly liable to mildew. 
Flowers from the end of June to October, good early and 
late. 


The flowers are freely produced, and carried erect on 
short, moderately thick stems. The petals are of a very 
silky texture, and a clear deep rosy pink. The flowers last 
well in water (four days) and stand wet well if there be not 
too much of it, but they become paler in damp weather. 
It is useful for decorative purposes, though somehow not 
quite so effective when put up as one would expect from its 
beauty in the garden, perhaps because it is inclined to fade 
when cut; perhaps, as Mr. Molyneux suggests, because its 
colour is too brilliant to harmonise well with other Roses. 
It is not of much use for exhibition boxes. The _ special 
use for this Rose is as a bedder, for which its dwarf growth 
and freedom of bloom and clear brilliant colour make it one 
of the best. It flowers well on light soil and, I am told, also 
on the clay. 


Mme. MELANIE SOUPERT, H.T. (Pernet-Ducher, 1903). 


This beautiful Rose has a fine vigorous growth of 
upright habit, but like all the yellow Roses is somewhat 
tender. The foliage is large, stout and glossy, and free from 
mildew. It flowers well from the end of June to the end of 
September. The blossoms are carried on fine, long, stiff 
stems; perhaps they are a little thin, but the petals are 
most beautiful, shell-like, large and shapely. The colour is 
pale fawn and gold with a delicate shading of peach, and 
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is most beautiful, attractive and unique among Roses. 
At its best I know no Rose of its type with an equal 
charm. The delicate colouring is very difficult to describe 
in words. I have as many different descriptions as I have 
correspondents, and probably that which I have given 
will please none of them. Though not devoid of 
fragrance, its scent is not very great, but sweet as far as it 
goes. It is most useful for decorative purposes and 
often gives good exhibition blooms. It secures the 29th 
place in Mr. Mawley’s list. It is a fine Rose in the 
garden; in my opinion far best as a standard, for reasons 
similar to those mentioned in the case of Antoine Rivoire. 
Some (but not I) recommend it as a bedding Rose. When 
picked young, for a thin Rose, it lasts grandly in water 
for a time (but Mr. Molyneux says only two days), and it will 
stand a certain amount of wet. ‘‘ Mme. Mélanie”’ is one of 
the most distinct and beautiful of the newer Roses and, if 
the attraction it has for me personally is any guide, I know 
of none I would more confidently recommend to those who 
will take a little trouble to obtain it in perfection. But it is 
not a Rose to grow anyhow. As a dwarf it requires care 
and judgment in disbudding, specially after the July 
flowering is over. Leave it alone and, save for the early 
flowers which come singly, you may see little worth cutting 
and little colour, but it is worth time and worth trouble, all 
of which, when you get its perfect blossoms and charming 
colouring, will make you like it the more. 


Mme. RAVARY, H.T. (Pernet-Ducher, 1899). 


Growth robust but dwarf, habit very bushy and hardy 
for a yellow Rose, stems very thorny, foliage well distributed, 
good dark green and glossy, not subject to mildew. 

It flowers from the middle of June to the end of October 
freely and well, both early and late. 

The flowers are generally carried well, but sometimes 
droop. They are only semi-double, the petals are rather 
thin and short, but of good substance and fairly large. The 
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colour in the summer is an old gold yellow with a shade of 
apricot or golden orange*, the buds being specially beautiful. 
In the autumn the colour is decidedly lighter, with little or no 
apricot shading. Cut when young the flowers open quickly, 
and last well in water (four days). For bedding and for 
decorative purposes it is the best of the yellow Roses, the 
colour being most distinct and attractive. For arranging in 
vases the buds and half-developed flowers should be freely 
used, and are most effective. I would also add: arrange it 
with its own foliage. It makes a good standard, growing 
into a fine head, and I have got my best blooms of it this 
way. When used for bedding it should be planted rather 
closely. It has some but rather faint fragrance. I have not 
found it particular as to soil, but no doubt one gets better 
blooms, though not so many where the soil is heavy, rather than 
on light loam. One of my friends has succeeded with it only 
in the heavier parts of the garden, which appears to be of 
very light soil on a subsoil of gravel, while another tells me 
it will do anywhere but on pure clay. I have had a bed of 
this Rose for some years on a gravel subsoil, the bed containing 
a large proportion of silvet sand, and it is still doing well, 
though I can perceive the soil is beginning to get worn out 
after eight years. I think it 1s a Rose that comes a better 
colour in dull rather than very hot weather, as in fact do 
most of the yellow Roses. It is, of course, no use for 
the exhibition box, but for those who are fond of Roses in 
vases it is indispensable. Down to the present I have 
found it a more satisfactory garden Rose than _ either 
Instituteur Sirdey or Marquise de Sinety, the two Roses 
which perhaps most nearly approach it in colour, but I am 
this year making a careful experiment as to their relative 
value. It stands rain well, and what is almost equally 
important from the exhibitor’s standpoint it stands shading, 
and will come a good colour when protection is necessary, 
as in the year 1909. 


* The colour is difficult to describe in words. Mr. Molyneux says orange 
yellow, with the centre copper; Mr. G. L. Paul, golden yellow or golden 
orange in the bud, the flowers in dull weather orange, paler in hot sun. 


Mrs. JOHN LAING, H.P. (Bennett, 1887). 


The growth is hardy and vigorous, and the habit erect. 
The foliage is good, light green, and retained well into 
autumn, but decidedly subject to mildew as far as my ex- 
perience goes, though some think otherwise. It begins to 
flower the last week in June, the best exhibition blooms 
coming rather later, and it flowers well again in the autumn, 
giving a few stray blooms in between, but it is not con- 
tinuous. The flowers are carried erect on good long stiff 
stems, and when properly looked after almost invariably 
come well. The flowers are grand exhibition blooms, full, 
pointed, and globular, with a good depth of petal, soft pale 
pink in colour, They stand sun and rain well, but are apt 
to be dull when much shaded. (I never see the rose colour 
some find in this Rose). The lasting power of the blossoms 
in water when cut is not conspicuous, being about two 
days. Mrs. John Laing stands sixth in Mr. Mawley’s 
Analysis of Exhibition Roses, and makes a good garden 
Rose, but it is not first rate for this purpose. The cut 
flowers should be used in specimen vases, and are 
practically no use for decorative purposes. It is very 
fragrant, and though best on heavy loam it does well! also 
in light soil, and is a Rose anyone may grow. It is very 
sweet scented. As to whether it can be recommended as a 
bedding Rose, I think I must say no. I have tried it and 
given it up and tried it again, and am now convinced that 
whatever may have been the case 20 years ago, we have so 
many better Roses for the purpose that it is not now worth 
growing as a bedding Rose. I ought to add that many of 
my friends give Mrs. John Laing a higher place as a 
garden Rose than I can. Two of them call it one of the 
best garden Roses, several refer to it as highly decorative 
in the garden, and one would even recommend it for bedding, 
Well, there are Roses for all tastes, and our Rose gardens 
would be less interesting than they are if we, each of us, 
had not our special favourites. Mrs. John Laing was awarded 
the N.R.S. Gold Medal in 1885. 


Mrs. R. G. SHARMAN-CRAWFORD, H.P. (A. Dickson 
and Sons, 1894.) 


Growth vigorous and habit erect, with nice shiny green 
stems and light green foliage, unfortunately Mrs. R. G. 
Sharman-Crawford is badly subject to mildew. It is the 
only Rose in this list on which everyone concurs as ‘bad 
for mildew”; while I agree with this verdict, I hardly 
expected such unanimity, and do not think the poor thing 
quite so bad as this would seem to imply. It is not so 
bad, for instance, as Killarney, and by no means impossible 
to keep clean. I have found it to flower freely and well at 
the end of June and in July, and again in the Autumn with 
a few poor flowers in between. Most of my friends describe 
it as flowering continuously, but I have not found it so, and 
feel confident that this expression ought not properly to be 
applied to this Rose. The flowers are carried well on erect 
stems and open to a beautiful shape with nice crinkly edges, 
and have fairly thick petals of a pale rose pink colour, always 
looking clear and fresh. I think it only lasts fairly well (three 
days) in water and must be cut young to do this, It will 
stand both sun and damp, but though perhaps best in cool 
weather it will not endure much rain. The flowers are some- 
what heavy for arranging in vases except as specimens, but 
better than many others of their size, and may sometimes be 
employed with effect. The strong point of this Rose is its 
clean fine colour. It makes a good Rose as a standard or 
dwarf, but is of no value as a bedder. It should be grown 
for the beauty of its flowers and freedom when in bloom, but 
is not really a good Rose for.garden decoration. It has merits 
as an exhibition Rose and takes a fair place (18th) in Mr. 
Mawley's Analysis. It is best on a fairly heavy loam. It 
has but little fragrance. Mrs. R. G. Sharman-Crawford 
received the N.R.S. Gold Medal in the year 1893. 


PHARISAER, H.T. (Hinner, 1901). | 
The growth of this Rose is vigorous and rather tall 


(4-ft.) with a branching but erect habit. The young foliage 
‘is a beautiful red, getting greener with age, and it is not 
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subject to’ mildew (though,:as I have a few complaints, it 
seems not to be exempt in all gardens). It flowers very 
freely and continuously from the end of June till October. 
The flowers are carried erect on long firm stalks well above 
the foliage, and have long oval -petals, shapely and of fair 
substance, but the flower, though nicely pointed, is not very 
full. The colour is somewhat difficult to describe. ‘* Rosy 
white, shaded pale salmon,” says the Catalogue, and adding 
that the centre is somewhat deeper, I accept it for want of 
a better.* The buds are long and specially beautiful, and 
buds and flowers last well in water when cut (three to four 
days), but they must be cut young. It is not very much 
hurt. by rain, but I don’t think it likes it, for I missed its 
colour last year. It is a very beautiful garden Rose and 
excellent for decorative purposes, and though a fair-sized 
(often large) Rose, it never looks heavy. It will do for a 
tall bed, but grows rather too tall for a typical bedder. It 
has moderate fragrance. This is not perhaps everybody’s 
Rose, but it is one of my chief favourites. It has suffered, 
like Antoine Rivoire, from the misfortune that it occasionally 
makes a Rose good enough for a box, and so has got into 
the exhibition lists. It finds no place in Mr. Mawley’s 
Analysis, but having got into the list of exhibition Roses it 
is excluded from the decorative classes, where it ought to be, 
for a vase of Pharisaér well arranged with buds and foliage 
is both striking and beautiful. The shade of colouring of 
the flowers is very delicate and they harmonise well with 
the foliage. 

It 1s a seedling from Mrs. W. J. Grant; the pollen 
parent unknown. 


PRINCE DE BULGARIE, H.T. (Pernet-Ducher, 1902). 


Growth vigorous and sturdy, but not tall habit, bushy 
and spreading. Foliage good, rather glossy, reddish bronze 
when young, and not subject to mildew. The flowers are 
produced from the end of June to the end of September, in my 


* Mr. Molyneux has given me ‘“‘ pinkish flesh,” and the description 
has merits, but misses, I think, the tinge of salmon that I look for in 
this Rose. 
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garden very freely at short intervals, but it is not.a Rose from 
which one can expect to pick a flower every day in the 
summer. The flowers are carried fairly well on good, but not 
very stiff stems, and though not full enough for exhibition 
come a tolerable shape with petals of good substance. The 
colour varies considerably, sometimes, particularly in wet 
weather and autumn, they are a pale salmon flesh, and then 
much resemble a small Mme. Wagram, but the foliage is not so 
shiny. The typical flower, however, is a pale salmon yellow, 
and has a distinct orange shade, which is decidedly attractive, 
but to obtain this warm weather seems necessary. I have no 
doubt that it is a warm weather Rose, and I do not think it 
stands rain well, and the colour seems to get washed out at times 
in a bad year.. The flowers last well in water (three days), 
and are particularly valuable for vases and decorative pur- 
poses generally. It makes a good garden Rose, as a dwarf 
or standard, and a fair bedding Rose, and should be more 
often grown for this purpose than one sees it. It is fragrant, 
and though not remarkably so the scent, such as there is, 
is sweet and pleasing. 


A bed of this Rose makes a good companion to one ot 
Joseph Hill. 


RICHMOND, H.T. (The E. G. Hill Co., 1908.) 


This Rose makes but moderate growth with stems 
rather twiggy and thin, in habit rather a poor bush, not very 
hardy. The foliage is nice when young and only of fair 
substance, but clean and little affected by mildew. 


The flowers are carried splendidly erect and well above 
the foliage in a way that is quite remarkable considering their 
thin stems. The flowers are produced most freely and 
continuously, more so than any other red Rose in my garden, 

f& from the middle of June to winter. Always rather thin they are 
specially so in autumn, but the bud and half opened flowers 
are very beautiful, and the summer flowers come an almost 
perfect shape, They have a fair substance of petal and stand 
rain better than most Roses. They last in water for two days 
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and the colour is bright crimson without any trace of purple. 
Richmond is very fragrant with a real Rose perfume; one of 
the best. It is a highly decorative Rose most useful in the 
garden, in the house for vases or bowls, and under glass. One 
of the best if not the best of the bedders, my only fear of it is 
that I think it has not a very long life. It flowers so much 
that it seems almost to flower itself to death, and the plants 
are apt to dwindle away, so it will be well to keep a constant 
supply of young plants to take the place of those going down- 
hill. This is however the worst that can be said of it. No one 
who saw stand after stand of this brilliant Rose at the Botanic 
Gardens in that terribly wet year 1909 can doubt its exceptional 
value for decorative purposes, and a large group in the garden 
makes a bold patch of colour the summer through. It is a Rose 
I have got to like better as I have known it more. When I 
first had it I was inclined to think it a weakly edition of 
Liberty, but I have changed my mind in this respect and 
now regard it, notwithstanding the delicacy of its constitution, 
as the more useful garden Rose of the two. It does not, 
however, appear to succeed in all soils, and while avoiding a 
pure clay I think a rich loam most suitable for this Rose. 


Richmond was raised as a cross between Lady Battersea 
(H.T.) and Général Jacqueminot (H.P.) 


ULRICH BRUNNER, H.P. (Levet, 1884). 


This Rose is of very vigorous, strong growth of upright 
habit. It has good, leathery foliage, free from mildew. It 
flowers early in July and again in the autumn. Many of 
my friends call it free and continuous, but I have not found 
it so, and Mr. Molyneux agrees with me. The flowers are 
carried boldly and erect, well above the foliage, on long 
stems; they are very large and full, incurved in the centre 
with petals of good substance, cherry red in colour. The 
flowers last well in water (three days) anc stand rain and 
sun well. They are of no value for decoration of vases 
except as specimens. This is a very fine exhibition Rose 
and very fragrant. It is a very big grower, useless for 
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bedding, and, to my taste, not of much value as a garden 
Rose. If employed for that purpose (and many think it may 
be) I think it should be used either as a pillar or pegged 
down, or as a back row plant. It is said to be good in pots, 
but I have no experience of it, as I am not fond enough of its 
colour or shape to try it. It will grow anywhere, but, like all 
Hybrid Perpetuals, it gives the best results in heavy soil. I 
think my soil is too light for it, but this does not prevent it 
growing. One of my friends says it “ grows like a weed,” and 
I agree. To anyone wanting a really strong, hardy Rose that 
hardly anything will hurt, and may be relied on to give a fair 
number of superb flowers in summer and again in autumn, 
this Rose may be confidently recommended. 


VISCOUNTESS FOLKESTONE, H.T. (Bennett, 1886). 


Growth fairly vigorous but not tall, habit rather spread- 
ing and bushy, foliage a fair size and good, but I fear 
(though all do not agree) rather subject to mildew. The 
flowers are borne on somewhat thin stems generally drooping, 
but sometimes erect, and are produced freely and continuously 
from the end of June or early July to the end of September. It 
is a Rose that always seems to be in flower, and is at its 
best in early autumn. This variety bears large heavy-shaped 
blooms with petals of good substance, the colour creamy 
white, shaded salmon flesh. The flowers last fairly well in 
water when cut, but open quickly, becoming loose and 
Sshapeless. They will stand some bad weather, and are 
quite fragrant. Occasionally it will make a Rose good 
enough for exhibition, but it has no place in Mr. Mawley’s 
list, and must be considered as a garden Rose. It is not an 
easy Rose to arrange in a vase on account of its thin stems 
and rather floppy habit, but a tall vase of this Rose picked 
with buds and when just opening is most effective. Mr. 
Foster-Melliar had discovered, and it accords with my 
experience, that it is best as a standard. I remember a 
standard of this Rose in my father’s garden in Warwickshire 
with a magnificent head that used to be much thought of in 
early autumn. It will do well on light soil or heavy loam, 
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and is not, I think, very particular in'this respect. It is a 
fair, perhaps, good all-round Rose for the garden, and quite 
safe to recommend to beginners, as it does not give much 
trouble, but I hardly think it is now in the first rank. 


It is, as a rule, a great favourite with ladies, and they 
are right, for though it will not stand too critical an examina- 
tion Viscountess Folkestone is a highly artistic Rose. The 
ladies have recognised this, and so they find it very useful for 
wearing in the evening or for decorating the table and house. 
I should be sorry to he without it. 


WHITE MAMAN COCHET, T. (Cook, 1897). 


Of growth free and vigorous, White Maman Cochet is 
hardy for a Tea Rose, and the habit of the plant is very 
spreading, but often unequally balanced. Shoots are pushed 
up from the base of the plant, which are upright when 
young. The foliage is dark green, glossy and good, free 
from mildew, but some of my friends have found it suffer 
from black spot. So far I have escaped. It flowers from 
the last week in June, giving exhibition blooms well into 
the middle of July, and goes on, but only fairly freely, till 
stopped by frost, the flowers for the most part being right 
down, which renders them very liable to be splashed with 
mud. The flowers are a grand pointed shape, and most 
beautiful when perfect, but rather too liable to come with a 
split centre. In this respect White Maman Cochet had a 
bad start, for Maman Cochet is even more addicted to this 
bad habit. The petals are of fine lasting substance, very 
pale lemon white in colour, slightly flushed with rose on 
the edges of the outer petals. Hanging as they do, upside- 
down, the flowers will stand a certain amount of rain, but 
if the weather be really wet they rot wholesale in woful 
fashion. They have a slight Tea fragrance. This Rose 
makes a grand exhibition Rose standing at the head of Mr. 
Mawley’s Exhibition Teas, and when used with discretion 
is of great value for decorative purposes. It lasts in water 
admirably (four or five days) perhaps better than any other 
Rose in this list. The hopeless way in which it hangs its 
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head makes it an unsatisfactory Rose for garden decoration. 
At the same time it is quite indispensable from its value as 
a cut flower, and being a strong hardy Tea Rose which anyone 
can grow a place should be found for it somewhere in every 
garden, even the smallest. The liability to getting splashed 
may be obviated by growing it as a standard or half standard, 
a procedure which is to be recommended. It will do well on 
any but the very heaviest soil. I have had good flowers from 
it in a thin, gravelly soil, and also on fairly stiff loam, 
with gravel and clay for subsoil. 
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On the Treating and Training of 
Weeping Standards. 


By ALFRED TATE. 


For this purpose great care should be taken to obtain 
sound, healthy stocks. Briars that are not too old, yet not 
too thin. A briar two years old, of a vigorous habit, about 
half-an-inch through will be found to be the best. So 
much depends on this to achieve success. The _ stock 
when first planted should be firmly secured to a_ stake 
to keep it growing erect, and when starting to grow in the 
spring all eyes should be broken off except three strong 
ones at the top. When these have’ grown to about 
eighteen inches long the tips should be pinched; _ this 
will be found a great help later on in the autumn as 
the growths will be shorter and stouter to resist the 
wind, which will be found very tiresome. 


It is not advisable to try and train the first year from the 
bud ; it will be found better if a strong stick is securely fastened 
to the stake and the shoots tied carefully erect for the first 
season’s growth. ‘The young plants will be found to winter 
well in this way. In the following spring rings or hooks 
should be fastened to the stake and the training commenced. 
In some cases iron rings are used, but these are heavy and 
difficult to attach. Canes split down the centre and tied to the 
required size are preferable. The first year only small rings 
or hoops will be required, and larger ones will have to be used 
as the plant grows. The shoots should be carefully tied into 
position as they grow, but this does not mean much trouble 
till after the first flowering. The plant at this period, should 
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the weather oe dry, should be well watered at the roots, and 
syringed overhead, and strong healthy growths will quickly 
result. These growths will have to be watched and trained in 
due course to the hoops. Very little pruning will be required 
this second year of the plant, as most of the growths will be 
required for training on the rings or hoops. | 

In the third year the plant will be found to have grown to 
a large size, and the pruning out of the old wood will have to 
be done. This is best about the end of September, when 
it will be seen how many young shoots the plant has made, 
and some of the two-year-old shoots should be cut clean away 
to make room for the younger ones. If this is done fairly 
early the wind and sun of October and November will harden 
the growths, and enable them to withstand the frost of the 
ensuing winter, and insure a splendid display of flowers during 
the following summer. 


_In starting to train it will be found best to let the maiden 
shoots go upright for about nine inches from the inserted bud 
before starting them to weep ; this keeps the union of the bud 
strong and often saves pieces from getting broken off. It 
usually takes about four years to grow a perfect weeping 
standard of a fair size, and if the treatment is repeated every 
autumn of cutting clean out as much old wood as possible the 
plant will go on thriving for many years. If it is desired to 
raise the height of a budded standard simply allow the 
maiden shoot to grow perpendicular to the height of twelve or 
eighteen inches, and then train the side-shoots downwards. 


Wichuraiana Roses are the best for weeping standards, 
and the following will be found amongst the best for that 
purpose:—René André, Paul Transon, Auguste Barbier, 
Gardenia, Albéric Barbier, Dorothy Perkins, Frangois 
Foucard, Elisa Robichon. 


Some of the other climbing Roses also make good 
weepers, but are more stiff in habit, and must be forcibly tied 
down, viz. :—Tea Rambler, Tausendsch6én, Perpetual Thalia, 
rugosa repens alba, Climbing Aimée Vibert. 
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Hybridisation of Roses. 
By WALTER EBASLEA. 


The remarkable strides made during the last twenty years 
in the cross fertilisation of the Rose cannot be ignored, 
although some grand seedlings were obtained prior to that 
time, many presumably from promiscuous seed sowing. 


Naturally a desire has arisen among the more ardent 
amateurs to try their hand at this very interesting and 
fascinating work, and the achievements of such _ noted 
amateurs as the late Lord Penzance, Dr. J. Campbell Hall, 
M. Jules Gravereaux, Dr. Miller, and others, have given 
quite an impetus to cross fertilisation, which must ultimately 
result in some grand successes, 


That Rose-raising is really a work for the amateur the 
trade growers would be the first to admit, although one 
readily acknowledges the indebtedness of the Rose world to 
the great trade firms at home and abroad who have already 
produced such a glorious wealth of novelties. 


But the close attention demanded in the crossing and 
raising of seedlings makes a serious tax upon the time of a 
business man, which he can ill-afford to spare at that 
season of the year when the work requires to be done. 
Whereas a number of amateurs working on different lines 
would most certainly achieve some valuable results. 


The untimely death of the late Mr. Girdlestone deprived 
the Rose world of one who would have been a most success- 
ful raiser, for he {was a man with a keen insight and an 
originality of thought that few have since equalled. 


If the amateur hybridiser only succeeds in obtaining some 
beautiful and original forms for his own garden the effort 
even then would be well worth making. Who can tell what is 
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in store for us when we hear of a cross between that erratic 
Rose, Rosa Gigantea and Reine Marie Henriette, named Etoile 
du Portugal, which may even rival R. sinica Anemone, another 
of those splendid achievements we owe to the hybridist’s art ? 


As this paper is intended for the novice in Rose-raising 
I must ask forgiveness if it may appear to other rosarians 
somewhat elementary. Should the reader desire to study the 
subject from a more advanced and scientific standpoint I must 
refer him to the Journals of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
wherein he will find ample material to work upon, and I have 
given at the end a list of the volumes that contain special 
articles on Hybridisation and Genetics. 


In the first place one must possess a greenhouse, for it 
is practically useless attempting the work outdoors in our 
variable climate, although I know some who have been 
successful in crossing the rambler Roses in the open garden. 


But the majority of beginners will aspire to raise 
novelties of the type of Mme. Mélanie Soupert, Betty, Dean 
Hole, &c., and this can only be done under glass. 


A Lean-to Greenhouse is the best form of structure, 
having a south aspect. As it is essential to commence 
early in the spring so that the seed-pouds may have a long 
season for ripening, the greenhouse must be constructed to 
obtain all the sunshine possible. I do not say a lean-to 
house is absolutely necessary. A span-roofed one would do 
if not overshadowed by trees or buildings. Supposing 
one possesses already a greenhouse, the warmest end could be 
partitioned off for the actual work of crossing, providing it 
be supplied with two rows of 4-in. hot water-pipes with 
controlling valves. 


A structure about 14-ft. long and 8-ft. wide could, by 
means of a tiered staging, be made to hold roo plants in 
8-in. pots. Whatever structure be used, it must be so 
arranged that a strong heat can be obtained when the Roses are 
in bloom. Needless, perhaps to say, the greenhouse, 
whether partitioned off or not, must be devoted solely to 
Roses, as will be seen later on. 
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Having provided the greenhouse, the next thing to 
consider is the Plants for supplying blossoms four their 
pollen, and others to be utilised as seed-bearers. Before 
stating in detail the varieties to use, the question arises 
what kind of plant to secure. 


It is well known that highly-nourished plants are the 
very worst seed-producers, so that it is best to secure 
plants that are of moderate vigour, such as_ gardeners 
sometimes discard. They must, of course, be healthy at the 
root, but the wood may be weak, rather than over luxuriant. 


The plants, too, should be well established. Growers of 
pot-Roses for sale often have a number of what they would 
term second quality plants, or perhaps some that have not been 
re-potted for a year or two. Such plants are the very best 
to operate upon. 


It may be best in the first instance to briefly describe the 
details of growing the plants, of cross fertilising, and of the 
care of the plants afterwards, as well as of sowing the seed 
and developing the seedlings. 


Supposing the plants are all in readiness, they should be 
brought under cover in November. Plenty of air should 
be given for two or three weeks when the plants may be 
pruned. Do not cut back severely, as the well ripened 
but thin laterals are often most suitable or our purpose. 
The plants should receive the same care that is given to ordinary 
pot Roses, watering them when needed and syringing them 
on fine mornings. No liquid manure should be given, but 
ample water is necessary when the growth is active. A tem- 
perature of about 45° by night and 50° by day should be the 
maximum at the commencement, increasing this week by week 
until 55° by night and 60° by day is reached. When the sun 
shines, the thermometer will often go up to 75° and even 80°, 
but this will do no harm providing a nice growing, humid 
atmosphere is maintained. The plants should be in bloom 
early in March. Some varieties come on much slower than 
others, so the thin Teas should be kept in another house or 
cold pit until the H.P.’s and H.T.’s are advanced in growth 
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a little, otherwise we shall have the Tea Roses out of 
bloom before the others come on. 


If a trial is to be made with Rambler Roses, these 
being rather slow in growth should be brought in earlier. 
There is an idea abroad that the plants must be subjected toa 
sort of roasting right from the start. This should not 
be, simply grow them rationally until such time as they 
commence to bloom. 


Insect and fungus pests will be a source of trouble, 
but green fly can be effectually kept in check by means of 
McDougall’s tobacco sheets, and mildew is best combated 
in a small structure by syringing the plants with carbolic 
soap solution, Mo-Effic, or Cyllin soft soap. Red spider 
will be our worst enemy, especially later on, therefore before the 
plants blossom keep it down as much as possible by well 
syringing the under side of the foliage. When the blooms 
are being cross fertilised is the time this pest gains the 
ascendency, as, of course, no syringing must be done, and 
the floor and all parts of the house should be kept as dry as 
possible. I have known some plants to lose all their foliage 
even before the seed pods were ripe, but this did not seem to 
materially affect them as regards bringing their seed to 
maturity. During March and early April the plants will be 
in full bloom. The ingenuity of the hybridist will now be 
taxed to the utmost for it requires some skill to obtain the 
various varieties in blossom at the time they are required, 
either for their pollen or for using as seed bearers. When any 
variety blossoms and its pollen is not immediately wanted the 
pollen may be preserved in small glass vessels, well corked, 
without losing its power. I have preserved it by dusting the 
pollen grains on to small pieces of clean glass, laying another 
piece of the same size upon it and labelling with stamp paper. 
Lord Penzance believed pollen improved with age, but most 
hybridists prefer to use it within a few days of its maturity. 


The operation of crossing the flowers is very simple. 

In order to prevent the bloom fertilising itself we must 

remove the stamens before their pollen is developed. To 
. 
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do this one must operate upon the flower in the early bud 
stage. Cut right round the bud towards its base with a sharp 
knife without cutting the calyx if possible, and gradually pull 
off the petals until the stamens and pistils are seen. Some 
varieties of the thin petaled Roses may be readily pulled to 
pieces without cutting, even when the buds begin to show 
colour. Having reached the stamens, these are removed 
with a pointed quill, small scissors, or something that will do 
the work without bruising the delicate parts that surround 
them. Frequently the stamens are found quite hidden at the 
base of the pistils. It is only necessary to remove the anthers 
or pollen bearing heads of the stamens, but every one of these 
must be removed. In order to see that they are all emasculated 
a powerful magnifying glass is useful. I use a glass such as 
linen merchants employ to examine the texture of the various 
fabrics, and I have been amazed at the wonderful beauty 
and individuality revealed in the fructifying organs of the 
various kinds. Having prepared the blossom ready for crossing, 
it should be enveloped in a small paper cone, screwed tightly 
at the top, and tied tightly beneath to the stalk. This answers 
the purpose of excluding insects which might pollinate the 
bloom, and also to raise the temperature which is favourable 
to impregnation when the pollen is applied. This should be 
done about three days after the bloom has been prepared. 

A paper label tied on to the stalk answers the double 
purpose of securing the paper cone and providing a place 
on which to enter the date when the bloom was emasculated 
and the details of the cross. 

I have found the best: method of applying the pollen is 
by means of the finger. This is better than a camel hair 
brush, as one can rub off any pollen grains when the crossing 
of one flower is completed before attempting another. Just 
place the tip of the finger upon the anthers of the variety it is 
proposed to use as the pollen parent and then dust on the pollen 
grains to the pistil of the seed bearing variety. Having done 
this put on the paper cone again and retain it there for a week 
or two. The bloom may be pollinated again the next day to 
make certain it has been crossed; but be sure and use the 
pollen from the same flower. 
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A careful observation of the pistil when the flower is 
first emasculated and when pollinated will usually show that 
a sticky substance has appeared since first examined. The 
pistil is then in the best state for pollination. 


I need not say that no moisture must be allowed to fall 
upon the reproductive organs; the paper cones will, however, 
prevent this occurring. I owe the hint as to the paper cones to 
M. Claude Pernet-Ducher, whose talented father has enriched 
our gardens with some of their choicest Roses. 


If a number of plants for crossing have been grown the 
amateur hybridist will be kept busy for a week or two. It is 
best to carry out the pollination about Io a.m. on a sunny day 
when possible, but of course one cannot always dothis. The 
crossing of such flowers as those of. Dorothy Perkins is very 
tedious, and in their case the magnifying glass will be most 


useful. 


It must not be forgotten that a hot dry atmosphere is 
necessary during the time of pollination and for a week or 
two afterwards. Everything, even the soil in which the 
plants are growing must be kept on the dry side. Let no 
water be sprinkled on the floor. The plants will need a 
little water at the root to just keep them alive, that is all. A 
temperature of go° by day should be maintained if possible, 
certainly not less than 80°. After two or three weeks the pods 
will be seen increasing in size if the pollination has been suc- 
cessful. The paper cones may now be removed. Keep the pods 
from drip and on no account syringe the plants. Just give 
enough water to keep them from becoming exhausted. Too 
much water at the root will often spoil the pods, and they 
will develop black blotches, even when they begin to show 
the colour of ripening. When about as large as gooseberries 
the temperature may be reduced somewhat, and by this time 
air may be given, increasing this as the summer advances, 
but always keep the house on the dry side. By June and July 
air may be left on night and day, and by August the pods will 
be colouring, some a beautiful soft apricot, others a lovely ruby 
red, some shaped like miniature Jargonelle pears, others like 
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flat tomatoes. ‘The variation in the shape and size of the pods 
is almost as remarkable as that of the pear family. I think 
Mme. Abel Chatenay and Joseph Hill would take the prize for 
size of fruit, often measuring as much as two inches in depth. 


The pods are allowed to remain on the plants as long as 
possible, then when they are about to drop, gather and duly 
label them and stick their stalks into pots of sand, that must be 
kept damp, where they remain until sowing time—November 
or December. 


Sowing the seed is a very important work. I will 
explain it as briefly as I can. Do not on any account sow it 
in the open ground or in cold pits. It is far too valuable to 
risk losing by the depredations of birds, mice and slugs. The 
same greenhouse that was used for the crossing would do well 
for the seed raising, giving a temperature of about 50° by 
night. It is very essential that when once sown the soil should 
never get dry. To prevent this the best plan is to place a small 
6o pot inside a 48 pot. Bring the two rims level by means of 
crocks beneath the smaller pot and fill up the intervening space 
with old peat, broken up into small particles. Leave an inden- 
tion of about half-an-inch so that water can be poured on to the 
peat without wetting the soil. The small 60 pot is now 
furnished with one-fourth its depth of small clean crocks, and 
then filled with a compost consisting of loam, one year old 
leaf soil, and silver sand, the two first one part each, and the 
sand half apart. All should be passed through a very fine sieve. 
Having placed the soil on the bench of the house to air a little, 
the pots are then filled and the soil pressed fairly firm with 
the fingers. As only three seeds are sown in one pot, and 
as one pod will often contain as many as thirty seeds it will 
be seen that quite a number of these pots are required. 


Now proceed to take the seeds from the pods. The pods 
are broken with a hammer and the seeds picked out. They 
are usually quite moist with a peculiar acid-like substance 
supplied by Nature for some wise purpose. Many thousands 
of Rose seeds have been destroyed by allowing the pods 
to become as dry as chips. I remember seeing on one 
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occasion a bushel of foreign seed quite spoilt in this way. 
As the seeds are picked out lay three on the surface of the soil 
and push them down with the blunt end of a lead pencil toa 
depth of half an inch. Cover the surface with sand and duly’ j 
record the cross on a label, and when several pots are sown 
give a watering with a can having a fine rose. 


Stand the pots on slates or shingle as near the glass 
as possible. Gently spray over the surface of the soil in the 
pots with a fine syringe each bright morning. By March the 
seedlings will begin to appear, and they will need careful 
watching and especially to remove with a camel hair brush any 
drops of water that lodge on the tiny leaves after spraying. 
Have some compost such as is recommended above in the 
house in readiness and a number of clean thumb pots. As 
soon as the seedling appears take a sharp label and push it 
into the soil and lift out the seedling and pot it off into a 
thumb pot, placing the latter inside a larger pot to shield it 
from drying too rapidly. Be careful not to break the tip of 
the root. If lifted and potted before making a leaf the plantlet 
will not flag at all. When a few inches high it should be potted 
on into small 60’s, then into large 60’s, and later into 48’s. 
Place the pots as near the glass as possible. Harden off in 
June, and plant outdoors in July, unless house room can be 
found for them which is much the best, and is the method 
adopted by all practical raisers. By the autumn they will be 
quite strong plants and some will bloom. Buds may be secured 
of some of the strongest even the first year. Good ripe 
buds are then obtained which may be budded on briars 
in the open ground or on potted-up briars; if the novice 
hesitates to pot off the seedlings, they may be kept in the seed 
pot and potted on later, even if only one seed has germinated. 

It is very essential to secure a bud or two, although 
very tiny. I have put them on to half-standard _ briars, 
the buds having the wood retained. If the amateur is 
not used to budding he should call in the aid of an expert. 
The plant often will die after it has flowered. I have saved 
some beautiful seedlings by budding as advised above, while 
the little seedling plants have died in their first year. 
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Do not discard the seed pots for over a year as frequently 
some of the seeds will take twelve months ere they ger- 
minate. 


When I raised Juliet, which was obtained by crossing 
Captain Hayward with Soleil d’Or, the plant flowered in the 
pot it was raised in (a 48 size) with two other seedlings from the 
same cross which proved worthless. The seed was sown in 
January, 1906, and the plants were grown in pots under glass 
all that year. In March, 1907, the seedling plant blossomed. 
Grafts were taken from the plant and by the autumn about 50 
plants were obtained which yielded buds that were budded the 
same year, and grafts the following winter. I have sown in one 
season as many as 2,000 seeds, all obtained by crossing, and 
they represented some 130 distinct crosses. I could give details 
of the various crosses I have made, but will content myself by 
recording a few that have produced what will be very popular 
Roses, although at present some are not named. Each 
hybridist must strike out a line for himself. We want new 
breaks such as Mr. George Laing Paul has given us in his 
lovely little dwarf Perpetual wichuraiana Roses. I would 
suggest that the latest results of the most celebrated raisers be 
utilised as seed and pollen parents. Although I know most 
raisers have their own special strain, yet if we work upon their 
most recent introductions then we reap, to a large extent, the 
benefit of their labours. There is a wide field for the amateur, 
and the more who take up the work the better it will be for 
our favourite flower, and if gold medal Roses are rarely 
obtained many delightful and original forms may be raised 
for one’s own pleasure. 


Compound crosses should be carried out. That is by 
crossing two sorts together, then cross the seedling with the 
seedling of another cross. This was how Conrad F. Meyer, 
Gruss an Teplitz, and that lovely gem, Gottfried Keller, were 
obtained. 


I would suggest that the Lyon Rose be freely em- 
ployed as a pollen parent, for as a rule it is the pollen 
parent that gives the colouring. Then there are such distinct 
sorts as Arthur R. Goodwin and Entente Cordiale (Guillot), 
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André Gamon, Duchess of Wellington, &c., that would be 
lovely from a colour point of view. Remember it is not 
always from Show Roses that one obtains seedling Show Roses. 
Far from it. I have raised from K. A. Victoria quite worthless 
seedlings, whilst from the almost single-flowered Corallina I 
have raised a flower so double that it would not expand. What- 
ever object is aimed at, be prepared for very many dis- 
appointments, but by crossing a large number of blooms, 
some good novelties, are sure to follow. That grand Rose, 
Earl of Warwick, was raised by crossing Souvenir de S. A. 
Prince with Mrs. W. J. Grant, and the cross was made by the 
son of the late Henry Bennett when engaged at Waltham Cross. 
Cynthia I raised by crossing Frau Karl Druschki with Paul 
Lédé, and a very beautiful rambler named Elsie was the 
progeny of Blush Rambler crossed with Jersey Beauty. 
Fairy I raised from a self-fertilised flower of Perpetual Thalia, 
and Margaret was raised by crossing Mme. Lambard with 
Caroline Testout. Amateurs should take courage and go in for 
Rose raising. It was an amateur, Mr. Postans, who raised 
Lord Bacon, from which Mr. Hugh Dickson evolved Hugh 
Dickson, crossed, I believe, with Gruss an Teplitz. I could 
give numbers of crosses that have produced glorious Roses, 
many not yet in commerce, but each amateur must use his 
own discretion, and try and break fresh ground. 


I believe from nearly every variety pollen may be obtained, 
so I need not name any specially, but a few good seed 
bearing kinds are Antoine Rivoire, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Pharisaér, Joseph Hill, Frau Karl Druschki, Mme. Edmée 
Metz, Mme. Ravary, Paul Lédé, Le Progrés, Gustav 
Griinerwald, Laurent Carle, Killarney, Earl of Warwick, 
Caroline Testout, White Lady, K. A. Victoria, Mme. 
Lambard, Souv. de Wm. Robinson, Richmond, Mme. Mélanie 
Soupert, Warrior, Mme. Gamon, Captain Hayward, Mrs. 
J. Laing, Mme. Jean Dupuy, Betty, General McArthur, G. 
Nabonnand, Farben Kcenigin, K. A. Victoria, Lady Battersea, 
Etoile du France, Mme. Hoste, Corallina, White Lady, Lady 
Roberts, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, Prince de Bulgarie, Institu- 
teur Sirdey, Marie Van Houtte, Countess of Caledon, Mme. 
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Segond Weber, Dr. Grill, Marquise Litta, Mme. Berkeley, 
President, Souvenir d’un Ami, Beryl, Souvenir de Pierre 
Notting, &c. From all of these I have obtained good seed 
after crossing with various varieties. 

To those who would wish to pursue the subject on a 
more scientific basis I would refer them to the Journals of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, where some excellent 
material has been gathered together from which the student 
would derive much valuable information. 


In Vol. XI., Part 3, The late Lord Penzance treats of 
Modern Roses and Hybridisation. 

In Vol. XXIV., There is the Hybrid Conference report. 

In Vol. XXVI., There is a paper entitled ‘‘ Experiments in Plant 
Hybridisation,” by Gregor Mendel, with introductory 
notes by Prof. Bateson. 

In Vol. XXVII., Parts 2 and 3, Conference on Roses. 

In Vol. XXVII., Part 4, The American Hybrid Conference. 

In Vol. XXIX., Parts 1, 2 and 3, Hybridisation of Roses, 
by M. V. Morel. 


In Vol. XXIX., Part 4, Conference on Hybridisation, 1902, by 
C. E. West, with some excellent Conclusions by Prof. 
Max Leichlin and Mr. Burbank. 


1906 Report of Third International Conference on Genetics. 
In Vol. XXXIII., Mendel’s Law of Heredity. 
In Vol. XXXII., The True Darwinism, by the Rev. Prof. E. 


Henslow. 


Then, in addition, those who possess the Rosarian’s 
Year-Books for 1892 and 1896, will find some _ inspiring 
thoughts by the late and much esteemed Lord Penzance. 
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Rose Growing in China. 


By R. A. NICHOLSON. 


Rose growing in China is very much the same as Rose 
growing in the Old Country or any other country, inasmuch 
as the grower must love his flowers, and, doing so, give them 
the attention necessary to obtain the best results. 


In my small garden here, on the mainland of China and 
about four miles from Hong Kong, I have between goo and 
1,000 plants—dwarfs and a few climbers. Some I have growing 
on their own roots, others budded and sent out to me from 
England, Australia, San Francisco, and Japan. It is quite 
interesting to get, say, six plants of Maman Cochet from each 
of these places and note results. I must confess the Australian 
Roses budded on the Seedling Briar are very good. I get these 
in July. Some of the Rose growers at home will be surprised 
when I say that I plant these in a temperature of 85 degrees, 
and out of the last 12 dozen I had sent to me I lost only four 
plants. Of course they are well shaded from the sun until the 
roots have secured a good hold. 


In the first place, making a Rose garden out here is no 
small undertaking. We have no good old pastuze from which we 
can obtain turf or the first spit belowit. The best soil we can get 
is the drainage from the hills in some low lying place; this 
is of a clayey nature and when well mixed with farm-yard 
manure and leaf soil makes fairly good rose soil, but of 
course 1s not to be compared to the natural soil at home. In 
making my garden I should say I have had quite 150 tons of 
this soil carried by hand alone. In making the Rose beds 
drainage is absolutely essential. ‘The very heavy rains we get 
in April, May, June and July would do great harm if the super- 
fluous water was not well drained away. For this purpose I 
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raise all my beds up three feet from the ground level by means 
of granite slabs, and I put 24 inches of granite slabs and 
rubble at the bottom. 

And now, what Roses do we grow? Much to the regret 
of many out here H.P.s cannot be made to bloom, and 
consequently we have not the glorious dark Roses and the best 
of the sweet-scented ones you have at home. Teas, Chinas, 
dwarf polyanthas, and H.T.s with a few exceptions (and these 
exceptions are all dark Roses, J. B. Clark, W. E. Lippiatt, and 
Rev. D. R. Williamson) bloom profusely, but we do not get the 
depth of colour you are able to obtain at home. The con- 
tinuous brilliant sunshine accounts for this. 


Some years ago, a leading gentleman of this Colony 
introduced into China The Bride and Catherine Mermet. These 
two Roses,with Safrano and Souvenir d’un Ami, are undoubtedly 
the best we have. They are all grown extensively on their 
own roots, form fine specimen plants, and give exhibition 
blooms. Indeed, at every Show for the past four years these 
Roses have been the best, excepting Safrano, which is too thin. 

Of the newer Roses I have growing here, William Shean, 
Harry Kirk, Queen of Spain, Mrs. Harold Brocklebank, 
Mrs. Myles Kennedy and Lyon Rose are all doing very well, 
but they cannot beat Mrs. Edward Mawley, Bessie Brown, 
Dean Hole, Killarney, Mildred Grant and Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
these last six are really grand. The best dark Roses we have 
are Liberty, Etoile de France, Marquise Litta and Valuvezoom. 
The latter is very free flowering and stands the heat well. 

We prune our Roses about the’ end of October, and our 
Show is held on the last two days of February. 

And now, what enemies have we to fight before we can 
feast our eyes. on our favourites? The first and the most 
dangerous, when it does come, is the dreaded typhoon.. There 
is very little hope, for the wind just whips the plants right out 
of the ground, and one has little notice in which to get things 
made secure. In the 1906 September typhoon, I was in the 
garden at g a.m. looking things over, and at noon I had not a 
plant living in the ground. Fortunately we only get such a 
visitation as this once in several years. 
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Cockchafers are very numerous and very large about April 
and May; and the grubs of these kill off many a fine plant. 
Later in the year we have small flies with black wings and 
orange-coloured bodies which do considerable damage. These 
flies attack the young growing shoots, depositing their eggs 
completely in the centre of the shoot. When the caterpillars 
emerge the shoot has the appearance of being attacked by 
canker, is practically worthless, and has to be cut away. There 
is nothing for it but to keep ones fingers and thumbs at work 
and catch the flies before they have attacked the plant. 


Our climate being very humid, mildew is prevalent during 
the flowering season. This I have been able to keep in check 
by using a good sprayer and sulphuric acid solution half the 
strength given in the Society’s ‘‘ Enemies of the Rose.” 
Green Fly, of course, we have. I only use soft soap, 
a little tobacco water and a sprayer for this, and have not had 
much trouble. My last enemy is ‘*‘ MAN.” It is astonishing 
how fond the Chinaman is of a well-grown Rose, especially if 
he can get it for nothing. He prefers La France, Marquise 
Litta, Etoile de France, or any other variety with a sweet scent. 


When all the enemies- have been battled against and we 
get our blooms in January and February it is worth all the 
trouble we have taken, for there is nothing like the scent of a 
Gloire de Dijon to bring back memories of home and our 
Rose Gardens there. 


Vig 
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A Surrey Rose Garden. 


AN IMPRESSION AND AN APPRECIATION. 


By H. E. MOLYNEUX, Vice-President, N.R.S. 


One feels very strongly on sitting down to endeavour 
to convey to the members of the National Rose Society, 
through the pages of the Rose Annual, some idea of Mr. 
Tate’s Rose Garden at Downside, Leatherhead, that it is 
impossible to do justice to the subject. 


I have seen the Garden under many aspects and at 
all seasons, and I come away asking myself the same 
question—‘* Was it ever more beautiful than it is to-day?” 


In late spring the extraordinary variety of colouring in 
the young foliage, contrasting with the deep green of the 
the yew background, and the almost speaking vitality of 
the whole is immensely impressive. 


In midsummer the wealth of flower is dazzling—sheets 
of colour here, splashes there—white, pink, yellow and red 
blazoned on the green—the whole effect brilliant in the 
extreme. 


In autumn the picture is quieter, and on a warm 
September afternoon one watched the setting sun and 
felt that the beauty of the Garden was not to be found 
in the vitality of spring or the dazzling splendour of 
midsummer, but in the quiet restfulness of the picture then 
being enjoyed. Here indeed was Beauty enthroned in a 
Garden of Peace. 

And then the winter scene. Shall I be called a traitor 
to the Rose if I admit that when she was not—then was 
It most beautiful of all? But the early morning in 
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December, when pergola and pillar, arch and arbour, bower 
and bed—every branch, stem, leaf, and thorn stood out 
delicately limned with sparkling diamonds—made one exclaim 
“This is the perfect picture.” The delicate tracery seen 
through the crisp, clear air made it indeed a_ veritable 
fairyland, and so I leave it, forced to the conclusion that 
under any and all aspects one thing stands out—the 
changing but ever present beauty of the Garden. 


To have had the making of it, to have watched it 
growing through nearly a score of years, and now to be 
able to enjoy it in its finished state, must have meant 
much to its owner. Nor is he content to rest on the 
victory won, for, as I will presently show, this was no 
ideal site; here no rich soil such as the Rose loveth! 
It has all been a gigantic task, a wrestling with adverse 
circumstances, and I doubt not because of these things so 
much greater has been and is the reward. Every year sees 
some improvement, some further effort made, and I can 
readily believe that as it has been, so it will continue 
Finished did I say? No garden should ever be finished, as 
a matter of fact no garden ever is; and not the least part 
of the enjoyment that it must give comes from this fact, 
that there can always be found something capable of 
improvement, and no one recognises this more than the 
owner, he who planned and carried out the whole scheme, 
so that it can be truly called the creation of his own 
brain, carved out of the bare side of a chalk hill. No 
eminent landscape gardener has been called in to advise, 
plan, and execute, the whole has gradually evolved itself 
until it is to-day, the finest, the fairest Rose Garden in 
the three kingdoms, and possibly, one might add (without 
being taxed with exaggeration) in the wide world. 

Of the environs of Downside it is not necessary to 
say much; suffice it that it is situated to the south of 
Leatherhead, on high ground overlooking one of the most 
beautiful districts in Surrey, with distant views of Leith 
Hill and the beautiful wooded slopes that lead up to that 
well-known landmark. From all sides grand views of the 
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surrounding country are obtainable, and on clear days it is 
possible to discern the towers and battlements of Windsor 


Castle. 


The actual site of the Rose Garden is a gentle 
undulating slope, forming the lower side and base of a hill 
that has a western aspect. Half way up the hill and 
above the Garden is a plateau, and on it is situated the 
house, and it is to the north and west of the house that 
we find the Roses, so that some of the finest views of the 
Rose Garden are to be obtained from the broad terrace 
that immediately surrounds the house. 


The Rose Garden covers an area of nearly five acres, 
and in shape it is almost a parallelogram. The higher, 
or east side, is protected by a fine yew hedge (some eight 
feet high and four feet through-at the base, which also 
serves as a boundary to the main drive and gives 
the Rose Garden that privacy that is so desirable. On 
the lower, or west side, there is a belt of trees containing 
many fine Conifers—on the north, another yew hedge ending 
in a magnificent group of elm trees, a very prominent feature 
—the remaining boundary on the south is a hedge of 
Roses—within these four natural boundaries lies the Rose 
Garden, and a fitting frame they make. The whoie has 
been designed with due regard to effect from _ the 
distant as well as the nearer point of view—there are no 
gravel or other artificial paths—the beds are cut out of the 
beautiful turf, green throughout the hottest summer, and 
which receives almost as much care as the Roses. 


Without any actual dividing line the Garden may be 
said to be in two portions—the upper, smaller and more 
formal, being devoted to the Exhibition Roses—the lower, 
to the Garden and Decorative varieties. 


Magnificent pergolas traverse the Garden from end to 
end, so even the more formal section (and it can only be 
called formal by contrast with the lower half), is broken 
up and relieved from all monotony or flatness of surface. 
Mr. Tate has not hesitated to call to his aid, more 
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especially in the lower portion, other plants than Roses, 
and choice conifers, flowering shrubs, bamboos, and beds 
of the choicest herbaceous subjects all help to form a 
foil and a contrast to the Queen of Flowers—while on 
pillar and pergola, vines of all kinds, clematis in variety, 
jasmine, honeysuckle, and many other choice climbers lend 
their aid to furnish and decorate with their best, be it 
foliage or flower. 


It is not my intention to describe in detail the 
contents of the numerous beds, to do so would reduce 
this article to a catalogue of names. But I will endeavour 
to describe the general plan. Starting at the east, or 
higher side, with one’s back to the yew hedge, one has 
immediately in front of one some fine specimen golden 
yews planted at intervals the whole length of the Garden, 
then pillars of the best kind of wichuraianas with here 
and there tall standards of the same species, making 
beautiful weeping Roses, with an occasional pillar of some 
other climber such as honeysuckle, jasmine or clematis, 
the broad expanses of turf in between, produce an effect 
that is light, and all appearance of crowding is absent. 


Next comes the first row of beds devoted to the 
Exhibition Roses. These beds are each some 50-ft. long, 
with a width of 18-ft., and extend the whole length of the 
garden, and are very largely filled with standards that are 
grown in rows. ‘They are budded where grown, and each 
year a section is grubbed up and briars take the place of the 
Rose, so that the process of renewal goes on continually, 
and by this means Mr. Tate keeps his collection of 
Exhibition varieties up to date. It would be difficult to 
name any useful Exhibition Rose that is not represented. 
Some varieties are grown by fifties, others by twenties, and 
SO On in proportion as their merit deserves. 


There are three central alleys, 10-ft. wide, these have 
their sides trellised forming small pergolas, leading and at 
and at right angles to the first main pergola, and in addition 
there are the ordinary grass paths, also some Io-ft. wide, 
that divide the beds. 
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The main pergola is a strong structure and yet not a 
heavy one, formed of well-seasoned timber. Mr. Tate’s 
method of pruning all his climbers in the autumn is severe, 
but it answers admirably. Every climber is taken down from 
the structure, laid out, and the whole of the old wood cut 
out right down to the base if possible, leaving only the 
young wood of the current year’s growth, which is again 
tied up, so that each plant is practically renewed annually. 


This has a treble advantage, well-ripened wood, increased 
health of the plants, and increased flowering capacity, as 
well as enabling the plants to be kept within reasonable limits. 
This pergola, as before mentioned, is not confined to Roses 
only, all the best Climbing Roses, with a preponderance of 
the wichuraianas may be found thereon, but in addition there 
is a fine collection of vitis in many varieties, some grown 
for their fruit, others for their foliage, the latter in a favourable 
autumn being very fine. Clematis Jackmani is another 
favourite grown as well here, as I remember to have seen 
it (and treated in the same way as the climbers, that is 
all the old wood taken right out). Other climbers, too 
numerous to mention, mingle their beautiful flowers with 
the Roses in a delightful manner. 


On the other side of the pergola and running parallel 
to it are to be found further series of beds of Exhibition 
Roses containing dwarfs and standards. Then comes an 
extra wide grass path, down the centre of which are many 
fine pillars and weeping standards, and crossed at intervals 
with wide arches of Roses. The third series of wide beds 
are not wholly devoted to Exhibition varieties, but a judicious 
mingling with the Decorative varieties brings us to the 
second portion of the Rose Garden. 


Here are many Rose Gardens within a Rose Garden, 
circular groups of small beds of varying sizes and 
shapes form miniature Rose Gardens in themselves, some 
devoted to a sinvle class such as the Chinas or Decorative 
Teas, others filled with Hybrid Teas, and the small 
Pompon or Dwarf Polyanthas are not forgotten. Here in 
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the centre of the Garden we find most of its leading 
features. Three large arbours many feet in circumference, 
octagonal in shape, are completely covered with Rose 
growth, and form striking pictures when in flower. Groups 
of Pillar Roses leading up to a central shaft, maypole 
fashion, act as contrasts to the arbours. Admirable use has 
been made of specimen conifers, from the dark foliaged 
yew to the graceful and elegant Abies and Deodara, and 
finely-grown groups of the light foliaged bamboos all help 
to relieve and form a constantly changing picture. One 
picture that stood out on the occasion of one of my visits, 
I mention, to show the extraordinary diversity of the 
garden. A huge pillar, shaped tripod fashion, formed of 
poles some thirty feet high, with a circumference at the 
base of over fifty feet, was so covered from head to foot 
with some dozen plants of the beautiful wichuraianas 
(literally thousands of delicate yellow flowers were out) that 
the whole formed a compact mass of foliage and bloom. 


It gives one an excellent idea of the size of the 
Garden when I state there was nothing incongruous about 
this gigantic pillar, it all fitted in with the scheme and 
seemed part of it. But think for a moment of the work in 
that pillar alone. Each growth was neatly tied in, and the 
annual pruning of such plants must entail enormous labour. 
It was a regular work of art, and the artist must be gifted with 
patience enough to tax a very Job, but with Mr. Sparrow, 
the gardener, who has charge of the Roses, nothing is too 
much trouble, and Mr. Tate has a workman whose heart is 
in his work, and to whom the care of the Garden is a 
labour of love. No Garden, however small, could be better 
kept, beds more regularly hoed (the cutting of the grass 
and the edges alone keep several men constantly employed 
during the growing period), every detail of good cultivation 
is carefully carried out, and the whole is a very great 
credit to Mr. Sparrow. 


Passing through the miniature Rose Gardens we get 
nearer the lower portions of the slope, and as we do 
E 
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so fine specimen Weeping Standards intermingled with 
Pillars gradually take the place of the Rose beds, and then 
flowering shrubs in groups and_ single specimens, the 
latter predominating, until they gradually merge into the 
belt that forms the western boundary. But even here the 
Roses have not quite left us, and they are to be seen 
growing up into the trees and falling down veritable flower 
fountains. 


A delightful open-air tea house, commanding many 
charming vistas, has been erected in the far north-west 
corner of the Garden on an artificially raised mound, 
having a tiled pavement so loosely jointed that thyme and 
other sweet smelling herbs and dwarf alpines grow 
luxuriously, forming a beautiful and sweet smelling carpet. 
(It is little touches such as these that show the master 
hand.) Nothing garish strikes the eye anywhere, no statuary 
of indifferent execution, no busts, urns, or other miscalled 
ornaments disturb or distract this ideal Rose Garden, truly 
the “Home of the Rose.” 


When one remembers that the original soil was a few 
inches deep only, of such a poor character that it barely 
sufficed for the grass that covered it, that the hill is solid 
chalk and that every bed has had to be literally excavated, 
and the whole of its contents brought from a distance, one 
can form some idea of the labour that has gone to the 
making of such a Garden as one can now see at Downside. 


Exhibition Roses are grown in large numbers, for 
their own sake and for the unique phase of Rose beauty 
they possess, but they do not occupy the first place. 
It is the Rose of the Garden that does that, and its 
numerous families all find representatives, Hybrid Perpetuals, 
and Hybrid Teas, Teas and Chinas, Bourbons and Provence, 
Damask and Gallicas, Mosses and Austrian _ Briars, 
Ayrshires and - Boursaults, polyanthas and  multifloras, 
rugosas and wichuraianas—the Roses of yesterday as well 
as the Roses of to-day—they may all be found flourishing, 
each in its own way, at Downside. | 
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It is given to few to be able to conceive such a 
Garden, to fewer to be able and willing to undertake its 
creation, but to fewer still to complete and finish it, 


NOTE.—With reference to the photograph ‘that accompanies this 
article, it was taken some years ago, and the Garden has since been 
very materially altered—but it was felt that it was better than none at 
all, and so it is inserted. 
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"William Allen Richardson. 


By E. V. LUCAS. 


Who was William Allen Richardson? I ask once again, 
as once again I look through a florist’s list. Can no one 
answer this question? No one has done so yet, though I 
have put it to ladies with sécateurs in their hands and to 
gentlemen mixing soft soap against the verdant but vicious 
aphis; to otherwise most imparting of representatives of 
famous horticultural firms beneath sweltering canvas at the 
Temple; and once to a talkative expert in the Wisley 
paradise that belongs to the R.H.S. But all in vain! 
Perhaps they thought that, like Pilate similarly in need of 
information, I was jesting—a suspicion under which one 
almost naturally lies if one asks any question out of the 
groove; but indeed I was not, I am not. Who was William 
Allen Richardson ? I inquire in all earnestness. 


Meanwhile, as, in the manner of a candidate who has 
put a poser to his meeting, I pause for a reply, I would 
remark that this same florist’s list forces one again to 
realise sadly that the new names are not the equal of the 
old. These are some of the new names: Colonel S. R. 
Williamson, Countess of Gosford, Mrs. A. M. Kirker, 
Dorothy Page - Roberts, Madame J. W. Budde, Madame 
Leonie Noisy, Marichu Zayas, Mrs. Peter Blair, Mrs. Aaron 
Ward, Nance Christy, William Shean, Nellie Johnstone, 
Le Droit Humain, Mrs. O. G. Orpen, and Anny Muller: 
good names in their way, but far from competing with some 
of the old, with Abel Carriére and Alfred Colomb, with 


* By permission of the Author from a volume of Essays entitled ‘‘One Day 
and Another,” published by Methuen & Co. 
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Camille Bernardin and Dupuy Jamain, with Ulrich Brunner 
and La France, with Gloire de Dijon and Gustave Regis, 
or with Papa Gontier and Mrs. Sharman Crawford. Yet 
time and usage do wonders, it is true, and it is more than 
likely that, had I been writing in 1878, when William Allen 
Richardson was new, I should have protested against that 
name, little thinking that it was to become a household 
word. (By the way, who was William Allen Richardson ?) 
And yet there is a fine fulness about that name which few, 
if any, of these new Roses bear. William Shean —is 
William Shean ever likely to pass into the lauguage? Or 
Harry Kirk? I do not like that Harry at all. I have, 
indeed, a doubt as to whether men should ever be named 
Harry: certainly not Roses. I do not like Roses to have 
familiar diminutives. Who would say Dolly Perkins? 
Nance Christy is prettier (‘‘a magnificent grower; large 
semi-double flowers of a most delicate shade of salmon- 
pink; very free blooming,” also ‘‘ very vig.”); but do you 
see her as a household word? 


It seems to me that English Rose-growers choose their 
names on a faulty principle. They wish to compliment a 
friend, a customer, an illustrious man; and the result is 
that when this person has an ugly name the Rose has an 
ugly name too. It is true that a Rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet; and yet it is not all true. It is what 
the Rose-grower might call a ‘semi-double”’ truth: for 
there is much in a name, and Roses should have names 
worthy of them. A Rose with an ugly name does not 
smell as sweet—at any rate, on paper—as a Rose with a 
beautiful name. That is why I hold that a Rose-grower 
who has devised a new Rose should wish to compliment 
not a person but the Rose. 


He should choose the most beautiful name he can. 
Accident, especially in France, has now and then seen to it 
that the name of the person honoured was as beautiful as 
it could be; but too often it happens that the name is 
ugly, as I hold many of the new names to be. A Rose 


should have a name as immortal as itself. The Earl of 
Penzance knew this when he called his sweet-briars after 
Scott’s heroines. Shakespeare, so far as England is 
concerned, might give names to all ovr new Roses. Think 
of the Hermione and the Juliet! What a name for a 
climbing Rose—Romeo! After Shakespeare, Mr. Meredith. 
Fhe Clara Middleton, the Diana, the Natalie, and the Sandra 
Belloni. Better than choosing Rose-grower’s wives and 
aunts, at any rate in England, where the Rose-growers have 
(no fault of theirs) commonplace names. They order these 
things better in France, M. Nabonnand having the good 
fortune to own not only such a fine surname, but a female 
relative Noélla. Hence the Noélla Nabonnand. Again, take 
the Verdiers, Eugéne and Victor, and Etienne Levet, and 
Dupuy Jamain, and Jules Margottin — all French Rose- 
growers; and then think of our excellent but monosyllabic 
Cant and Paul, our Dickson and McGredy. The Frenchmen 
have it; Waterloo is avenged. 


It 1s interesting to see how recent the best Roses are. 
Even such a time-honoured friend as the Gloire de Dijon 
(or the Old Glory, as the wise cottagers call it) goes back 
no further than 1850; the Maréchal Nie) was created in 
1864; Camille Bernardin in 1865; Dupuy Jamain in 1868; 
Frau Karl Druschki, perhaps the most beautiful of all the 
recent Roses, in 1900; Général Jacqueminot in 1853; 
Madame Eugéne Verdier in 1878, and her Souvenir, 
compliment of another and rival firm (the gallant French 
Rose-growers!), in 1895; Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford in 
1894; Prince Camille de Rohan (the poem!) in 1861; Ulrich 
Brunner in 1881; Gruss an Teplitz (known irreverently in 
one family with which I am_ unhappily acquainted as 
Gruesome Triplets) in 1897; Gustave Regis in 1890; the 
lovely La France (lovely Rose and lovely name!) in 1867; 
Papa Gontier (the merry white-haired courtly old gentleman !) 
in 1883; Papa Lambert in 1899; Maman C€Cochet (the old 
darling!) in 1893, White Maman Cochet in 1897; the 
Crimson Rambler in 1893; and the Niphetos, earliest of all, 
in 1844. 
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Who were they all, these French ladies and gentlemen ? 
I think some one ought to tell us; we want a Roses’ Who’s 
Who. Papa Gontier: who was he? But most of all do 
I want to know who was William Allen Richardson? In 
addition to gardeners, amateur and professional, I have asked 
many persons, but none know. I have asked encyclopedic 
men who have at their tongues’ end facts and even statistics; 
men who know what the Oblate Fathers are, and the best 
restaurant in Vienna, and the family names of all the dukes; 
but none of them can tell me. I have asked writers of 
leading articles. I have asked barristers, who notoriously 
know all; but in vain. 


Was he a florist, or an American senator, or merely a 
Rose-growing gentleman? The name has an Irish smack: 
at least the only Allens and the only Richardsons I ever 
knew personally were alike Irish. Is he alive to-day? He 
might easily be, for the Rose bearing his name dates only 
from 1878 — thirty-one years ago. If William Allen 
Richardson were then, say, forty, he would still be only 
seventy. How odd to meet him in real life! ‘ Allow me 
to introduce you to Mr. William Allen Richardson.” ‘ Not 
the William Allen Richardson?” you would reply in an 
awed whisper. | | 


In speculating as to his character, one has to bear in 
mind that the Rose-grower who gave him his immortality 
was a Frenchman, M. Ducher. It is very unusual for a 
French grower to honour a foreigner. What was William 
Allen Richardson’s special claim upon M. Ducher? Will 
no one tell me? 


Apropos of the dates of the famous Roses, they are 
nearly all in the lifetime of a sexagenarian, while an 
‘‘octogeranium,” as the late Dean Hole, who was honoured 
by one Rose in 1873 and another in 1904, once called 
himself, could easily remember the time when Roses were 
just Roses, as I imagine they were before names came in. 


And pelargoniums. Who decides that a _ pelargonium 
that is ‘“ glowing-scarlet, with a large white blotch on the 
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two upper petals, the centre suffused with rich carmine, 
very vivid in colouring, and fine in form,” shall be called 
after Mr. Andrew Lang? It is a long way from brindled 
hair, isn't it? ‘* Bright cerise, surpassing all previous kinds 
in their colours, being the largest bloom of any, 3-in. across 
each flower.” What author does that suggest? It speaks 
for itself. Mr. J. M. Barrie, of course. And for whom is 
the flower named that is “in every way an improvement 
upon Henri Jacoby”’? King Edward VII. One has heard 
many compliments passed upon His Majesty, but never 
one so sweeping and satisfactory as this—“in every way 
an improvement on Henri Jacoby.” Incidentally it shows 
us also how short the life of a new pelargonium can be. 
Next year there may be (perish the thought!) an improve- 
ment in every way upon King Edward VII., or, on the 
other hand, the King Edward VII. may continue to be one 
of the best glowing-crimson white-stalked pelargoniums for 
a century or more. 


For whom is this flower named—‘ Rich, very dark 
crimson-purple, with glowing-crimson blotch at the base of 
the upper petals?” Can you hesitate? Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. The author of Kim, however, if he wished to 
indulge in the sweet flattery of a name-garden would not 
need to confine its blossoms to pelargoniums, for I find him 
again as a tree peony—‘A fine maroon crimson flower ’— 
and no doubt he has name-flowers:in many other lists too. 
But I suppose that after, perhaps, royalty, the largest name- 
garden would be that of Mr. William Robinson of Gravetye, 
who had been the chief guardian angel of gardeners for 
years before many of the new counsellors were born. | 


Coming to delphiniums in the catalogue that lies 
before me at this moment—a magnificent quarto work of 
370 pages, copiously embellished (as the old title-pages 
used to say) with pictures of beautiful examples of free- 
flowering vegetation, sections of herbaceous borders that it 
1S impossible to look at and remain calm, and now and 
then a richly-coloured plate—coming to delphiniums, we find 
some cricketers. Lord Hawke is “violet and plum colour 
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with a small white eye” (like a Kaffir); Mr. A. C. MacLaren, 
on the contrary, has a black eye; the Hon. F. S. Jackson 
follows Lord Hawke and favours a white eye; while Sir 
Spencer Ponsonby-Fane, who if no cricketer to-day was a 
great cricketer once and who knows more about the game than 
any living man, is credited with no eye at all: nothing but 
a ‘broad purple patch.” 


Another question that occurs to one is this—Do the 
flowers ever disappear under one name and reappear under 
another? I ask this because I notice that in the excitement 
of the moment certain varieties have received intensely 
topical names. Thus there is a double peony called Lottie 
Collins, It is a far cry from the hectic inebriety of 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay to the cool and dewy petals of a double 
peony. But florists can bridge these gulfs in an instant. 


These floral catalogues have this advantage over the 
booksellers’, that the good things picked out are always 
available to the purchasing reader, whereas the books that 
one wants are too often sold. No need to telegraph for an 
Andrew Lang pelargonium—there are plenty for all. 


Did you know that flowers were reviewed? It is so. 
In the catalogue before me certain phrases are printed 
below them, just as if they were Mr. Hewlett’s novels or 
essays by Mr. Benson. For instance, of the Lady Beresford 
peony The Gardener's Magazine says, “A magnificent 
bloom’”’; while upon Sir Thomas Lipton The Gardening 
World passes this generous and warm-hearted opinion: “A 
huge double bright rosy-carmine flower of great merit.” 
Now here is a new and delightful profession for a reviewer 
who (like myself) is tired of books. Let him change for a 
while and become a reviewer of flowers. I offer myself as 
a reviewer of flowers to any editor in need of one. 


Meanwhile I cannot get out of my head the sentiment 
that I overhead in the Charing Cross Road as I was 
recently passing down it. Two men were talking, and 
apparently one had said something illustrating his enthusiasm 
for his garden in the suburbs, to which he was looking 
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forward to hurrying back by an afternoon train. The other 
was not like that. ‘‘My idea of a garden,” he said ina 
loud voice as they went by, ‘‘is a place to lay down in.” 


How different we all are, and how good that it is so 
But I wish some one could tell me who William Allen 
Richardson was. 


A POSTSCRIPT. 
Written specially by the Author for this Rose Annual. 


Who was William Allen Richardson? Since the publica- 
tion of the volume of essays in which I so tiresomely 
propounded this problem, many letters have reached me, 
each with its own solution. All are different; and their 
differences show how important it was that a warrior for 
truth should come forward and fling the question in the 
world’s face. For the growth of legend and myth that has 
been endangering the fame of the noble deviser of an orange- 
hearted Rose was becoming too rampant. Let me, therefore, 
who asked the question now answer it; for I know. By 
dint of careful pruning I have removed the apochryphal ; 
and the truth remains. William Allen Richardson was— 
but you must permit me first to narrate some of the 
experiences of an essayist who indulges in_ interrogation 
marks. 


The first letter I received—almost immediately after the 
publication of the book — gave so lucid an account of 
William Allen Richardson that I began to think I had made 
too much of the mystery. ‘Do you really want to know 
about William Allen. Richardson ?” it began; and then this 
story was told:—‘ William Allen Richardson and his wife 
loved Roses, and the ambition of their lives was to raise an 
orange-coloured Rose. At last they succeeded, and they 
called the treasure ‘ William and Ellen Richardson,’ a rather 
cumbersome title, but meaning much to these two. Alas! 
the printer would have none of this sentiment — hence 
‘William Allen Richardson.’ ” 
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I cannot say that this narrative satisfied me; but there 
‘was nothing in it to make one violently sceptical. Why 
should not William and Ellen have lived this idyllic Rose-_ 
growing life? Why should not their names have been thus 
intertwined, even if a little ungallantly ? I had seen barges 
on the Thames called “ William and Ellen,” I was sure; 
why not Roses? I therefore went about saying that I now 
knew the whole history of William Allen Richardson, and 
the story was not doubted. 


But then arrived an anonymous postcard with the 
Paddington postmark :—‘‘I am of no importance and my 
brother is of no importance, but William Allen Richardson 
was the brother of my brother’s handy man. (At least he 
said so.)” What of William and Ellen after that? For 
the time at any rate the narrative of their fragrant union 
passed from my repertoire. 


That postcard will give you an idea of the lightness 
with which this matter can be approached. I do not mean 
that the communication in itself is frivolous, for though 
easy in tone it yet states the case briefly and clearly: the 
lightness that I complain of is in the attitude of the writer’s 
brother towards this tremendous problem. Here he was, 
with a handy man claiming to be the own brother of the . 
great William Allen Richardson, and yet doing no more 
(apparently) than treating it as a myth—never investigating, 
‘never, in short, really caring. Now if I had a handy man 
whose brother was—but this is boasting, self-approval; and 
complacent people, conscious of their own rectitude, rarely 
get at the truth. | 


Other correspondents followed, all strangers to me, and 
each with a pet theory. One had it that William Allen 
Richardson had been a gardener to a Rose-loving duke. 
Another, that he was a Scotchman who had gone to France 
to manage the Ducher Nursery. Another, that he was the 
American editor of a horticultural journal. Then came 
another more circumstantial story, from a lady in Yorkshire :— 
‘“T was taught—by a dear old country vicar (himself an 


enthusiastic Rose-grower and close friend of Dean Hole), 
that W. A. Richardson was one of the Quaker firm of 
Richardson, who had a place near Newry in the North of 
Ireland.” This so chimed in with my own Quakerish 
suspicions, as expressed in the original essay, that I was 
inclined to think that we might really be at home at last; 
but meanwhile an American missive was on its way from 
Louisville, Ky., and when it arrived I saw at once that here 
was Veritas, naked and unashamed. 


A certain illustrious statesman, who had taken much 
interest in the matter, will be amused to read the Louisville 
communication, for “‘ I have often,’’ he wrote to me, “ wondered, 
and occasionally asked, who W. A. R. was, and have been 
at times impatient that people should be content to live on 
without knowing. Now I would almost rather not know, 
having been disappointed for so long.” He went on to 
say that he suspected W. A. R. to be an American. Well, 
the Louisville letter proves that he was right. Sagacious and 
far-seeing as ever, he now has another opportunity of pointing 
to a fulfilled conjecture; for there is no doubt (since I have had 
corroboration from another trans-Atlantic source) that the 
Louisville letter is gospel. 


The writer, Mr. W. R. Belknap, roundly states himself 
to be William Allen Richardson’s nephew. He continues :— 
‘William Allen Richardson was born in New Orleans, La., 
on Feb. 2oth, 1819. When he was but two years old his 
father moved to Lexington, Ky., where he resided until his 
death, in October, 1892. William Allen Richardson married 
Miss Mary Short, daughter of Charles Wilkins Short, the 
botanist, who pursued his favourite studies of botany and 
horticulture at his country place, ‘ Hayfield,’ some five miles 
south-west of Louisville. With this congenial companionship, 
Mr. W. A. Richardson established himself in an adjoining 
place, ‘Ivywood,’ and became much interested in the 
cultivation and propagation of Roses. He imported a good 
many, and in this way became acquainted by correspondence 
with Madame Ducher (or she may have been called Veuve 
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Ducher), at Lyons, France, who was especially interested in 
a Rose which he sent her of a pale yellow colour, and she 
wrote Mr. Richardson that she had a sport from this Rose 
in her own garden, which, if successful in propagation, she 
would name for him; hence the name which has interested 
you, aS applying to the beautiful copperish yellow Rose. 
» . . Mr. Richardson lived until 1892 in his country 
home near here, and would have enjoyed, if he might 
have foreseen, the interest which his namesake has aroused 
in the mind of an English writer like yourself.” 


And now we know. The secret is out, and the Rose 
will smell no less sweet for it, nor climb less carelessly, 
nor refresh the eye less graciously. But I adjure America 
to be more proud of this feather in her cap. I do not 
suggest that William Allen Richardson should have a 
monument—for he has one in every right garden, more’ 
beautiful than marble and very likely more enduring than 
brass; but his name should be so deeply cut upon the 
roll of honour that no one need ever have to ask my 
question again. 


But what a blow to that romantic anecdote about Ellen! 


March, Ig10. E. V. L. 
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Plans of Rose Gardens. 


THe “Rose GARDEN.” 
Introduction by C. E. SHEA, Vice-President. 


In the sense in which it is proposed to deal with the 
‘“*Rose Garden,” the term is not intended to mean the Garden 
in which Roses happen to be grown, but the Garden, or, 
more probably, the section of a Garden, set aside and 
dedicated to the cultivation of the ‘‘Queen of Summer,”’ 
and to its presentation to the eye in its most varied and 
attractive aspects. A Garden, indeed, in which “ Her 
Floral Majesty” is to reign supreme. Not that the intro- 
duction of other sections of horticultural interest is to be 
sternly refused, but their presence must be in a subordinate 
character, and permitted only where it serves to accentuate 
the beauty of the dominant flower. For instance, the 
introduction, in Rose Gardens large enough to permit of it, 
of certain of the Conifere and other erect growing Ever- 
greens, such as the Irish Yew, provides striking contrasts, 
enhancing greatly the beauty and dignity of the ‘Rose 
Garden”; but in small gardens these would probably be 
out of place. 


Again, there are many and diverse special purposes 
which interest certain growers of the Rose. Some grow 
for exhibition purposes; with others a love of botanical 
study, and the acquirement of many different species may 
be the leading interest; and again, the Roses grown for 
the decoration of the house. But, however excellent these 
special purposes, they find only an accidental place in the 
Rose Garden as we have to view it. 


What, then, should our Rose Garden be? What is 
design and character—what shall be the leading features of 
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its laying out and furnishing with Roses? These are 
questions which must arise at the very outset in the minds 
of those who are less experienced in such matters ; and it 
is to the answering of these questions, for such enquuirers, 
that this article is intended to be devoted. 


Appended are a series of Rose Gardens of varying 
extent, from a quarter of an acre—probably the most 
popular size—to an acre, necessarily the luxury of the few. 
It is not suggested that these proposed gardens can 
probably, in any case, satisfy and completely meet the 
ideals of those who may study these pages, for personal 
taste has no recognisable fixed standard, and each one 
must finally cater for himself. ‘‘As many men as many 
minds,” 
case of ladies, whose charming privilege it is to change 
their minds as often as they like. But useful hints may 


it has been said, and possibly many more in the 


possibly be gained trom all of the proposed Gardens which 
are given. 

In presenting, then, this series of suggested Rose 
Gardens it may be useful to consider certain general 
principles, which, in varying degree, will be found to affect 
them all. | 


Foremost, then, must be placed the general design of 
the Garden, conceived to present the highest degree of 
spectacular beauty and general effect, such effect to be 
spread out, so to speak, to cover as long a period as 
possible throughout the whole Rose season. 


Next may be placed the inclusion in. the garden 
scheme of as many and varied aspects or methods in which 
the Rose can be utilised ; for instance, Roses on pergolas, 
on pillars, arches, or bowers of Roses. Roses in bushes, 
isolated, or in the Rose shrubbery, standards, Roses 
shown in beds, and so forth. These are but a selection of 
the many ways in which the Rose can be presented to 
the eye. 


And, then, as a third general principle, must stand the 
inclusion of as many leading sections of the Rose as the 
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space at command may render possible. There are our 
Climbers, Polyantha and others, including the wichuraianas, 
many of which are equally available for the pergola or 
pillar, or for covering sloping banks; the Briars, Noisettes, 
Provence and Ayrshire, H.P.’s and H.T.’s, Chinas, Rugosas, 
and so forth—we need not prolong the list. The ideal 
Rose Garden should, should space permit, include them 
all, each in its proper place and aspect. 


And, once again, in designing the garden every advantage 
must be taken of undulating ground, or other natural features 
and advantages of the site; and adaptation to its surroundings, 
where possible, must not be lost sight of. 


There are, also, many minor points which must arise. 
Whether, for instance, the main design should be based 
on geometrical lines, or whether curves should prevail. 
Probably the extent of the particular Garden will largely 
govern this matter; and, after all, it is one upon which 
personal taste comes largely in and must prevail. 

Again, grass or gravel paths, and edgings; perhaps, in 
suitable positions, both methods in the same Rose Garden 
—and the aspect of the Garden with reference to injurious 
winds must by no means be overlooked. 


These, and many other minor considerations, will be 
dealt with in their varying aspects, and in greater detail, 
in the several articles which accompany the series of 
suggested Rose Gardens which are given below. 


Whether the ‘‘Ideal Rose Garden,” obtaining general, 
acceptance, will ever appear on this earth is_ scarcely 
probable. It is only in our dreams that we see its 
realisation, and it was possibly in the dreams (opium- 
inspired it has been said) of that great poet, Moore, that 
such a Garden was presented when he wrote that 
magnificent unfinished fragment commencing— 


‘© A Palace of Pleasure built Khubla Khan.”’ 


—Who knows what entrancing pictures of palace, and of 
gardens, arose to the inspired vision of the poet ? 
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The Small Garden of Roses. 


In such a garden the design must largely depend on 
several varying factors. The most important of these are the 
shape, the aspect, the surface contour, and the surroundings, 
of the proposed site. It is of course impossible to allow, in a 
plan, for all the variations in these factors, without having 
before one the characters of the proposed site. But I here 
give three simple designs, which may be easily adapted in 
various ways, aS circumstances require. 


In Design No. 1, I have taken a rectangular site, 60 
feet by 50, and I have assumed that the end to the north 
is protected from the wind by the house. To the east 
I have provided for shelter by giving a bank or high 
hedge of wichuraianas or multifloras. Whilst on the 
west I have given shelter in the form of a pergola. This 
pergola also serves as a means of access to the back door 
of the summer house. To the east or front of this summer- 
house I have added an arbour, over which should be 
grown rampant, thick-foliaged varieties like Jersey Beauty 
or Minnehaha, whilst the gravel or flagged path is here 
widened to give space for sitting out in the shade of 
these Roses. 


The beds provide for about 150 plants, either bushes 
or standards, which may be H.P.’s, H.T.’s, Teas, Chinas 
or poly. pompons according to taste. In one corner 
is a large shrubbery bed, to be filled with large bushes 
of such varieties as Conrad F. Meyer, Fimbriata_ or 
J. B. Clark, and at the back I have a tall pillar of 
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Blush Rambler, Carmine Pillar, or the like; whilst in 
the front I would have an edging of miniature polyanthas 
such as Eugénie Lamesch or Mme. N. _ Levavasseur. 


On the grass I have provided for specimens of 
solitary bush, weeping standard, and tripod or other 
pillars. One arch gives entrance at the north end of the 
garden, and there is another in front of the arbour, 
through which may be seen the tall weeping standard. 
At the north end of the garden is a range of posts, 
with ropes or chains between them, on which climbing 
Roses may be trained in festoons. Whilst the south end 
of the garden is closed by a hedge of the stronger 
Chinas or perpetual multifloras. 


This little garden would thus give examples of nearly 
all the best methods of growing Roses, and by a careful 
selection of varieties and grouping of colours might be 
made very beautiful. 


In Design No. 2 I have given a different arrangement. 
The main gravel path runs from the north-east corner, with a 
double curve to the summer house at the south-west corner; 
whilst the pergola running down the west side of the ground 
gives access to the back entrance of the summer house. 
Although the arrangement of the beds is different from No. 1, 
their capacity and general provision is much the same; so 
also are the surroundings. | 


In Design No. 3 I have taken a square plot instead of 
an oblong. The main path is in the form of a cross, with 
a Rose shrubbery in the middle. The four corners are similar 
in shape and size, and would probably look better if each were 
divided into beds of similar pattern. But I give different 
fillings for the corners, so as to provide a choice of method. 
The surroundings, pergola, hedge, bank, &c., may be added 
in this design as in others if space will allow, and the summer 
house may be placed at any of the four arms of the cross. 


In the three Designs I submit, I have restricted myself to 
dealing with such a piece of ground as one commonly finds 
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behind the moderate sized suburban villa ; and in all of them 
I have endeavoured, as far as possible, to disguise the severe 
rectangularity of such a plot. 


In all of them I have arranged that the beds, with 
the exception of the shrubbery, shall never be more than 
5-ft. wide, so that the cultivation and the tending of the 
plants may be easily done. The main path is of gravel 
or flagged with irregular flat stones. All the other paths 
are of well-kept grass, as the most effective setting to the 
flowering plants. 


I have not made any attempt to give the names of the 
different varieties to be placed in each bed. But I would like’ ' 
to make a few general suggestions. Do not select too many 
varieties. Select free and perpetual-flowering Roses, rather 
than those which create a furore at the exhibition. Mass 
together the plants of one variety, and close to them those: of 
similar colour and growth. A much better effect is gained 
by a good mass of one colour than by a motley of many 
colours. 


All the designs are drawn to scale. 


Ee 
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Plan of a Rose Garden. 
Designed by Miss DOROTHY PAGE-ROBERTS. 


The List of Roses is suggested by the 
Rev. F. Page-Roberts, President, N.R.S. 


The plan is for a garden a little over 1oo-ft. square. It has 
pillars 8-ft. high with ropes festooned between each pillar on 
the four sides, with an extra row of pillars. and ropes on one 
side and a dwarf Rose hedge on the other three sides. 


In designing the plan, the shapes of the beds and their 
adaptability for cultivation have been considered. Beds that 
are so large that for the examination of the trees or for the 
stirring of the soil have to be trodden on, are not to be found 
on this. plan. 

In beds 24 and 40, more than one plant of the variety named 
should be plarited and allowed to grow freely. 


On the pergola or arches two of each variety named should 
be planted, one on each side of the arch. 


It has been thought, since the plan was drawn, that the 
pergolas would interfere with the view of the garden, but that 
there should be three arches in place of the four pergola poles 
on the centre walks. 


List of Roses. 


I. 
No. of ' No. of 
Bed. | Bed. 
1 Captain Hayward 2 g Lyon Rose 
2 Mrs. John Laing 3 Io Souv. de Pierre Notting 
3 Mme. Abel Chatenay , ! 11 Mme. Constant Soupert 
4 Frau Karl Druschki | 12 Lady Roberts 
5 Hugh Dickson | 13. Irish Elegance 
6 Caroline Testout | 14 Commandant Félix Faure 
7 M. H. Walsh 15 Gustav Grinerwald 
8 La France 16 G.C. Waud 
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List of Roses (continued)— 


No. of ! No. of 

Bed. Bed. 

17. Mme. Ravary 39 Mme. Mélanie Soupert' 

18 Richmond _ 40 Johanna Sebus (Pillar) 

1g Anna Chartron | 41 Dorothy Perkins (Weep. Stand.) 

20 Papa Gontier 42 White Dorothy ~ 

21 Mrs. David McKee 43 Evangeline ws 

22 General McArthur 44 Débutante x 

23 Sulphurea 45 Francois Foucard 

24 Lady Godiva (Pillar) 46 Paul Transon ‘3 

25 Irene Watts 47. Léontine Gervais “ 

26 Mme. Eugéne Resal 48 Ruby Queen 44 

27 Comtesse du Cayla 49 Francois Guillot a 

28 Laurette Messimy 50 Joseph Lamy Z 

29 , Dorothy Page-Roberts 51 Francois Juranville 5 

30 Lady Ashtown 52 Albéric Barbier 

31 W.E-. Lippiatt 53. Blush Rambler (2) (Arch) 

32 Mme. Mélanie Soupert 54 Gardenia z vs 

33) Betty 55 Cl. Aimée Vibert 9 1 

34 56 Mrs. F.W.Flight ,, __,, 

36 Princesse Marie Mertchersky 57. Paul’s Carmine Pillar __,, - 
58 Heléne Pe os 

238 Joseph Hill | 59 Félicité-et-Perpétue _,, ~ 


List of Roses. 


7 II. 

No. of No. of 
Arch. | Arch. “ 
60 Mme. Alfred Carriére (2) 67 Francois Juranville (2) 
61 Hiawatha " 68 Jersey Beauty ‘3 
62 Alister Stella Gray ss 69 Tea Rambler 6 
63 Conrad F. Meyer s 70 Psyche 54 
64 Lady Gay 1 71 Crépuscule - 
65 Tausendschén A | 72 Leuchtstern _ 
66 Minnehaha - 73 Bennett’s Seedling a 


For Hedge.—Common Sweet Briar, rugosa alba, Anne of 


Geierstein, Gruss an Teplitz, Zéphirine Drouhin, Blanc double de 
Coubert, Lord Penzance, Lady Penzance, altaica. 


For pillars and ropes surrounding the garden a list of suitable 
Roses will be found in the Official Catalogue of the N.R.S. 
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Half-Acre Plan of Rose Garden. 


By R. C. MOUNT. 


Replying to the Editor’s request, I have sketched out a 
plan for a Rose garden of about halt-an-acre, and I fancy that 
in three or four years it might be made to look very delightful. 


The piece of ground I have in my mind’s eye slopes 
upwards towards the south-west with a level tennis lawn on 
the south side of the house, and a pergola adjacent. I like to 
see Roses with plenty of lawn around them, and in this case 
there would be banks at both ends of the tennis court for 
wichuraiana Roses to scramble over. Many beautiful hybrids 
of these have come into use in the last few years, some of 
which are Gardenia, Jersey Beauty, Dorothy Perkins, René 
André, Minnehaha, Hiawatha, Albéric Barbier, and Paul 
Transon. 


The tripods should be arranged to give a long course of 
bloom, and I suggest the following, making, however, the 
reservation that experience has taught me, that ‘‘ wiches”’ will 
not brook company, for they swallow up their neighbours 
within two or three years. 


TRIPODS. 
I. IV. 
macrantha, Dundee Rambler, Papa Gontier, Gardenia (wich.), 
Cramoisie Superieure. Leuchtstern. 
If. V. 
Dr. Rouges, Bouquet d’Or, Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, Albéric 
Alice Gray. Barbier (wich.), Tea Rambler. 
Ill. VI. 
Climbing Aimée Vibert, Ards Rover, Climbing Caroline Testout, Una, 
Dorothy Perkins. Queen of the Belgians. 


The pergola may be made ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy 
for’’—a considerable part of the summer, if the Roses are 
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judiciously selected. For many years I have grown with much 
success Mme. Alfred Carriére, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, 
Aglaia, Gruss an Teplitz, Blush Rambler, The Garland, Long- 
worth Rambler, Réve d’Or, &c., but to make a pergola a real 
enjoyment the sides, both in and out, must be furnished as 
well as the top, and this can be done by care in pruning and 
training. 

The garden house may be easily covered with such Roses 
as Ards Rover, Bouquet d’Or, Climbing Caroline Testout, 
Climbing Aimée Vibert, Conrad F. Meyer, Mme. Jules Grave- 
reaux, &c., &c. 


As the plan gives the general idea of the Rose garden, it 
will be easy for anyone with taste to fill in the details of the 
particular Roses required with the help of the Society’s 
Catalogue. 


As I have been especially asked to depict a garden of not 
more than half-an-acre, I think it must be intended that I 
should keep in mind those who probably employ what is 
known as a ‘‘jobbing”’ gardener, who looks in two or three 
times a week with his spade and broom to ‘tidy up.”” May 
I give a word of advice as to this interesting person? Don’t 
let him prune your Rose trees! He generally professes to 
know all about the matter, but my experience is that he 
knows nothing. His favourite mode of procedure is to trim 
them into shape like a privet hedge, and the only result is 
disappointment. Punch’s advice is invariably good and it is: 
‘‘If you want a thing done, do it yourself,” and I commend 
it to all lovers of their Roses. It is most interesting to learn 
to prune and train and with the help of the Society’s 
excellent little red book it needs only the use of COMMON 
SENSE. 


I hope these few notes may be of use to many of our 
members who, like myself, are numbered among the ‘ small 
growers.” 
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The One Acre Rose Garden. 
By C. E. SHEA, Vice-President. 


In approaching the question of the design of so large a 
a Rose Garden as an acre, it is obvious that the prevailing 
considerations will be radically different from those which 
govern the construction of a comparatively small one. 
For in the case of a special garden, dedicated to the 
culture of one particular flower alone, it is obvious that, 
unless it be the case—an unlikely one—that this one flower 
absorbes the entire attention and garden space of the 
grower, such special garden will constitute but one feature 
in a general garden of very considerable extent, involving 
for its proper up-keep the possession of a very substantial 
income. 


It will, therefore, be accepted, as the fundamental basis 
of the design now submitted, that the possessor of the 
garden is a wealthy person, occupying what, in loose term, 
is called a mansion. The Rose Garden will, therefore, in 
this case, be considered to form but one feature in the general 
garden; as does so often the old ‘‘ Dutch Garden ’’—quiet, 
sedate and dignified. 


The first point which arises is, where should such a 
Rose Garden be situated with reference to the mansion ? 
The general answer will be—anywhere where suitable soil, 
aspect, protection from injurious winds, and other obvious 
minor considerations are satisfactorily met. But there 
appears to be an ideal situation for such a Rose Garden, 
should the site be not already occupied. Few of those 
who have viewed a Rose Garden, with its pergolas, arches 
and pillars, from above, and have looked down upon them, 
can have failed to realise what a gorgeous picture, what a 
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wealth of floral beauty is presented to the eye. Surely 
nothing like it can be seen when the flowers are maces 
from the ground level. 


Well, this being so, it is suggested that the Rose 
Garden should be below, and should abut against, some 
elevated terrace, from which a wide flight of steps gives 
access to the garden, compelling approach at one particular 
spot, from which spot it should be the care of the designer 
to create the most striking and beautiful coup d’eil, or 
general effect—a glorious “ first impression.” 


We pass then to the design. Should it be based upon 
the principle of the general rule of introducing as many 
curved lines as possible; or should it have greater formality, 
. curves being relegated to matters of detail, such as forms 
of particular beds, &c.? The answer leads directly to the 
question of individual taste, and we know that, not in 
flowers and gardens only, but in all things, that which to 
some appears to be perfection is to others anathema. And, 
so, the design now submitted must appeal, or not, to the 
imagination of the intending construction of the “Ideal” 
One Acre Rose Garden. It simply goes forth as the: idea 
of the writer. : 


And the decision upon the point is that the broad 
general design should be on geometrical lines. That is the 
writer's view, as leading to greater simplicity and dignity 
of effect—a “ Stately Garden in a Stately Home’ ‘—twin 
sister to the old ‘“ Dutch Garden.” 


The design submitted is based on this idea. 


Again, how far should grass lawns, and edgings to 
beds and borders, be preferred? Always, where possible, 
must be the reply; but there must not be forgotten the 
necessity to visit the garden, and inspect its beauties, at 
times when grass paths and lawns would be inconveniently 
wet. And, so, gravel paths in places must also come in. 
But the large effects—the broad effects—must be attained 
on grass. 
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A grand Pillar Rose—such as ‘‘ Héléne ’—trained on 
three strong and tall iron posts, and standing well isolated 
on a lawn, affords, when at its best, a vision for the Gods. 
A row of such isolated Pillars, the long branches, covered 
with blooms, bending over almost to the ground, is 
magnificent. 


The answer, ‘“Yes,’’ must also be given to the question 
whether a few Conifers and such like may be introduced. 
Picea Nobilis, and its glaucus form, are fitting occupants 
of certain back-ground spaces. Regularity of pyramidal 
outline, and delicate symmetry of form, are the essentials 
of such intruders, and they must be very few. 


It will be observed that in the plan, chains linking 
post with post are suggested, as well as the more formal 
construction of the pergola. This provides for the exposition 
of two separate methods, each in its allotted situation 
assisting to the required effect. 


So far as possible the same classes—Standard Roses 
for example—are grouped together, so that some system 
may be apparent, and the arrangement be not too “ bitty.” 
And beds filled with but one variety of the Rose are by 
far the most effective ; and, indeed, in large gardens, are 
imperative. 


As to the furnishing of the Rose Garden, one acre 
seems a large extent for but one special flower; but if 
every aspect in which each section can be presented is to 
be sought after, then an acre is all too small. Bowers of 
Roses, pillars, pergolas, bushes, arches, hedges, banks, and 
so forth, in addition to the humble bed; and then the 
Standards, weeping and otherwise. Even in the one acre 
garden there must be some compromise—oftentimes a 
heart-breaking one—but something has to go. Something, 
or some particular aspect of the thing, has to be left out. 
What it is to be must be a matter for the decision of 
the owner. 


What varieties should be selected? The answer is. 
that upon every aspect of this matter all necessary 
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information is so freely given in the Society’s “ Official 
Catalogue of Roses,’ that it is unnecessary to over-load this 
article with mere repetition of that which has been already 
dealt with so exhaustively. The “Selections” given in that 
Catalogue upon all points are sufficient. 


As indicated, the plan has been constructed on a severely 
formal geometric basis. If irregularity in design, instead of 
formality, be desired, then probably the extension of the ideas 
suggested in one or other of the “half” or ‘quarter’ acre 
gardens will give everything that is required, 


_ The central idea of the plan now given is that the fore- 
ground should present a wide expanse of lawn, upon which 
the bolder aspects of rose growing can find free expression, 
providing as far as possible isolated positions on grass, The 
aim has been to leave considerable spaces of lawn unoccupied 
by beds, so that this expression of the larger aspects shall not 
be weakened by too many near details. 


Beds for the more free growing varieties are provided on 
this lawn. 


The ‘‘ wichurianas ” are relegated to the sloping bank 
below the supposed terrace—but can of course also be used 
on the pergolas—and the Briars, and Roses most suitable for 
hedges have to find places on the boundary. 


It is assumed that the Rosarian desires to grow as many 
as possible of the numerous dwarf and bedding roses. There- 
fore, within the space inside the pergola, numerous beds have 
been suggested. The shape of these beds, and their sizes, | 
will depend on individual taste and requirements. Two 
‘suggestions ’”’ for occupying these spaces are given :—the one 
more suitable for grass, the other for gravel paths. Selected 
brickfield “ burrs”’ make good edgings next to gravel paths, 
and may be clothed with dwarf alpines. It is not obligatory 
to use the same design for every square; indeed better effect 
could be produced by having more than one. In the centre 
of each square is placed a weeping standard on a circular bed. 


Two acres, instead of one, would give the plan freer scope. 
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ROSE ANALYSIS, 1902-1909. 


[Reprinted from the “ Fournal of Horticulture’’ of November 4th, 
1909, bv the kind permission of the Editor of that journal, at the request.of 
the Publications Committee of the Society. A similar analysts of Roses 
appears annually in the “ Fournal of Horticulture” in either October or 
November. } 


[HE past season has been by no means a favourable one 
YE for Roses, as will be seen by the following facts 
respecting it. Soon after Christmas last year there occurred 
an exceptionally severe frost, which in many parts of the 
country did considerable harm, while in others, owing to a 
deep fall of snow, the plants were in some measure protected. 
Then in February there occurred a long series of cold nights 
which extended into March, the frosts being again at times 
very keen. But when the plants had started into growth after 
pruning the weather remained for some weeks fairly warm 
and dry for the time of year. During the critical month of 
May the day temperatures were, as a rule, high, while the 
nights, on the other hand, proved as unseasonably cold, and 
on one or two of them exceptionally low readings were 
registered. June remained cold throughout, indeed, there 
was not a single warm day during the whole month. As 
regards the rainfall, there occurred nearly three weeks of dry 
weather in April, but at no other time was there any lack of 
moisture in the ground. It will thus be seen that up to the 
time when the National Rose Society’s leading exhibition was 
held in the Royal Botanic Gardens on the 2nd of July, the 
weather conditions had been, on the whole, unusually cold 
and wet; and yet from reports collected by Mr. Molyneux 
from various parts of the country, within a fortnight of the 
show the prospect of a good Rose season appeared by no 
means unlikely. Unfortunately, the weather during the last 
ten days in June continued cold, rainy, and sunless, just at the 
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time when a _ ittle genial warmth was needed to keep the 
plants in a growing condition, and to bring into flower the 
then promising buds, consequently few exhibitors were able to 
show in their usual form, and the extent of the exhibition was 
curtailed. In fact, the number of exhibition Roses staged 
was fewer than at any Metropolitan Show for four years. No 
doubt the unfavourable conditions in June, as is so often the 
case, were answerable for some of the disappointments we 
rosarians experienced this year, but in the present case the 
winter and spring frosts must be also rendered accountable 
for those disappointments, for no Rose plants could very well 
pass through such severe weather without being adversely 
affected by it afterwards, although the injuries they then 
received were not so apparent at the time as they usually are. 
Besides which, June chills alone would not affect the prospects 
of an entire Rose season. 


' In order that the following table of Hybrid Perpetuals 
and Hybrid Teas, and also that of Teas and Noisettes, may 
be clearly understood, it may be advisable at the outset to 
once more explain the system upon which they have been 
compiled. For the last twenty-three years the name of every 
Rose in the first, second, and third prize stands has been 
taken down at the leading show of the season—that held 
annually in London in July by the National Rose Society. 
The results thus obtained have been tabulated, and the 
varieties arranged in the published tables according to the 
average number of times each Rose was staged at the last 
eight of those exhibitions. This applies to nearly two-thirds 
of the Roses which find places in those tables. For the sorts 
of more recent introduction the longest trustworthy averages 
are given instead, while the still newer kinds are placed 
according to their records for the last exhibition alone. 


Bessie Brown still continues to head the list of Hybrid 
Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas, followed by Mildred Grant, 
whose place last year had been taken by Dean Hole. Her 
Majesty is no longer in the first twenty-four varieties, owing 
to its poor record at this year’s exhibition, while Marquise 
Litta has risen from No. 25 to No. 23. With the exception 
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Mildred Grant, H.T. ise .., Igor | A. Dickson & Sons} Ivory white, tinted peach 
Dean Hole, H.T. .. ed .. rgog | A. Dickson & Sons] Pale silvery rose, deeper shaded 
Frau Karl Druschki see .-) 1900} P. Lambert ..| Pure white 
Caroline Testout, H.T. .. ... 1890 | Pernet-Ducher  ..] Bright warm pink 
Mrs. John Laing .. as ca DS8T | Bennett... ..| Rosy pink 
Ulrich Brunner... - ». I8Sr, Levet Cherry red 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, H.T. .. we I8Q5 | A. Dickson & Sons Deep rosy pink 
Florence Pemberton, H.T. el 1902 
Lidy Ashtown, H.T. ae ee) TGOS 
a Clark, H.T. 1905 
caiserin Augusta Victoria, H.T. 1sgt | 
Hugh Dickson ive we e+| IQO4 | 
William Shean, H.T... 2.) 1906 | 
A. K. Williams —. oe ..| 1877 
Alice Lindsell, H.T. is o+} 1QO2 


A. Dickson & Sons| Creamy white, edged blush 
A. Dickson & Sons| Deep pink 

Hugh Dickson ..| Deep scarlet, shaded plum 
Lambert & Reiter | Cream, shaded lemon 
Hugh Dickson... Crimson, shaded scarlet 

A. Dickson & Sons} Pink 


J. Schwartz Bright carmine red 


A. Dickson & Sons Creamy white, pink centre 


La France, H. T: : 1867 | Guillot ee Silvery rose, pale lilac shading 
Mrs. R. G. Sharman- Crawford 1894 | A. Dickson & Sons! Clear rosy pink 
188g | 
1866 | 


Pernet-Ducher ..{| Carmine, shaded lake 
Guillot ai ..| Scarlet crimson, dark shaded 
1893} Bennett .. Light scarlet crimson 
1845 | A. Dickson & Sons Rosy certse 
1893  Pernet-Ducher  ../ Carmine rose, deeper centre 
1883 Lévéque Glowing rose 

t 

4 


Gustave Piganeau ve ; 
Horace Vernet... a aie 
Captain Hayward .. es ; 
Helen Keller i ws oie 
Marquise Litta, H.T. .. 
Suzanne M. Rodocanachi 
Mrs. Theodore Sura H.T. 1903 
Killarney, H.T... : .| T&gS 
Her Majesty a4 en ..| 1885 
Ulster 18y9 
Madame Mélanie Soupert, H.T. 1905 
White Lady, H.T. 18g0 . 
Charles Lefebvre .. = ‘ *: 1801 
| 


The E. G. Hill Co. Light flesh 

A. Dickson & Sons| Suffused pale pink 
Bennett... Pale rose 

A. Dickson & Sons| Salmon pink 

Pernet-Ducher  ..}| Paleyellow, suffused carmine 
W. Paul & Son ..| Creamy white 

Lacharme .. ..{ Kich velvety crimson 

1875 , B. R. Cant. ..| Dark crimson 

1905 , A. Dickson & Sons Deep china rose 

rgor A. Dickson & Sons! Madder rose, with silvery reflex 
1got A. Dickson & Sons) Dull rose carmine 


Prince Arthur : a oe 
Mrs. J. Bateman, H.T. .. 
lady Movra Beauclere, H.T. 
Mamie. H.T. 
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39 Bessie Brown, H.T. Se | 1899 | A. Dickson & Sons} Creamy white 


Marie Baumann 1863. Baumann .. Soft carmine red 


Countess of Caledon, H.T. a 1897, A. Dickson & Sons! Carmine rose 


- Dupuy Jamain ., ..| 1868 | Jamain ea ..| Bright cerise 
| Francois Michelon ..| 1871 | lLevet & ..| Deep rose, reverse silvery 
Oberhofgartner Terks, H. T. .-| rgor | N. Welter .. Ivory white, tinted lilac rose 
Gladys Harkness, H. T. ..| 1900 | A. Dickson & Sons Deep salmon pink 
I Charles J. Grahame, H.T. --| 1905 |} A. Dickson & Sons; Very bright crimson 
Alfred Colomb Ab we --| 1865 | Lacharme .. -.| Bright red 
Comte de Raimbaud ie .-| 1868 | Roland ax ..| Clear crimson 
Duke of Wellington as .-| 1864 | Granger... ..| Dark velvety crimson 
I Gustav Grinerwald, H.T. .-} 1903 | P. Lambert .-| Carmine pink 
Lyon Rose, H.T. .. oy --| 1907 | Pernet-Ducher  ..| Salmon pink. suffused yellow 
Madame Gabriel Luizet . --| 1877 | Liabaud .. Light silvery pink 
Robert Scott, H.T. ..{| rgor | A. Dickson & Sons! Clear rosy pink, shaded flesh 
Duchess of Portland, H.T. ..| igor | A. Dickson & Sons} Pale sulphur yellow 
Tom Wood. .-| 1896 | A. Dickson & Sons} Light cherry red 
Général Jacqueminot ae ..| 1853 | Roussel ae .-| Bright scarlet-crimson 
Fisher Holmes... ..| 1865 | E. Verdier .. Shaded crimson scarlet 


Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, H.T. .. 1882 ; Bennett. Rosy flesh 
Lady Faire (Joseph Lowe), H.T.| 1907 | Bentley —.. -.| Flesh pink, edged deeper pink 
Laurent Carle, H.T. i --| 1907 | Pernet-Ducher ..| Deep carmine 


I Lohengrin, H.T. .. -.| 1903 | Schmidt... Silvery pink 
Mrs. David McKee, H. T. --| 1904 | A. Dickson & Sons Creamy yellow 
Marchioness of Downshire.. 1894 | A. Dickson & Sons; Light pink, shaded rose 
Papa Lambert, H.T. --| 1899 | Lambert... Deep rose 
Countess of Derby, H. T. --| Ig05 | A. en & Sons! Flesh peach 

I Richmond, H.T. .. $% --| 1995 , The E. G. Hill Co.) Bright light crimson 
Duke of Edinburgh i --| 1868 | Paul & Son ..{ Scarlet crimson 
John Cuff, H.T. .. i --| 1908 | A. Dickson & Sons Deep carmine pink 
Queen of Spain, H.T. .. ..| 1907 | S. Bide & Sons ..| Pale flesh 
Marchioness of Londonderry ..| 1893 | A. Dickson & Sons, Dull ivory white 
Victor Hugo - ue --| 1884 | Schwartz .. Dazzling crimson, shaded 
Earl of Dufferin .. os --| 1887 | A. Dickson & Sons! Dark crimson, shaded maroon 
Rev. Alan Cheales --| 1896 | Paul & Son ..| Lake, reverse of petals white 
Lady Helen Vincent, H. T. --| 1907 | A. Dickson & Sons) Shell pink 
Lady Ursula, H.T. 1908 | A. Dickson & Sons) Flesh pink 


2 Mrs. Harold Brocklebank, H.T. 1907 | A. Dickson & Sons! Creamy white, centre buff 


* New varieties, whose positions are dependent on their records“for the-1jo9-show ‘only. 
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of these slight changes the rest of the first twenty-four Roses 
remain virtually as in the previous analysis. While on this 
question of the first twenty-four varieties it may be stated 
that half of them are Hybrid Perpetuals and half Hybrid Teas. 


As some of your readers who are not exhibitors may like 
to know how many of the above mentioned twenty-four 
varieties, the blooms of which are so splendidly exhibited at 
Rose shows, they can with confidence plant in their own 
gardens, I may state that Frau Karl Druschki, Caroline 
Testout, Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, La France, Hugh 
Dickson, Lady Ashtown, Mrs. R. G. Sharman - Crawford, 
Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi, and Captain Hayward are 
amongst the very best varieties for ordinary garden cultiva- 
tion, whereas Bessie Brown, Mildred Grant, Alice Lindsell, 
Gustave Piganeau, Horace Vernet, and William Shean are 
equally unsuitable, however excellent they may be for exhibi- 
tion purposes. 


On examining this table and the annual records: of each 
Rose upon which it is founded two points come out very pro- 
minently. One is the gradual, and in some cases the rapid, 
decline of most of the favourite exhibition varieties of say 
ten years ago, and, on the other hand, the good positions 
maintained year after year by a few of them. As striking 
examples we may instance, Caroline Testout, Mrs. John 
Laing, and Ulrich Brunner, which, although respectively 
nineteen, twenty-two, and twenty-eight years old, still stand 
as high as No. 5, No. 6, and No. 7 on the list. Indeed, 
Caroline Testout, which is even better as a garden than as 
an exhibition Rose, was this year more frequently staged than 
any other H.P. or H.T., with the single exception of Mildred 
Grant; and even Mildred Grant appeared in only three more 
prize stands. 

Mrs. W. J. Grant and Caroline Testout have only twice 
before in the last twelve years been as often shown as at the 
last metropolitan exhibition of the N.R.S. Captain Hayward 
was also unusually well represented. On the other hand, 
only once before have Ulrich Brunner and La France been 
as sparsely exhibited. 
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We hear many complaints that we are now getting too 
many pink Roses, and of the small number of crimson varie- 
ties, and yet in the table now under consideration, there are, if 
anything, rather more crimsons than pinks. There is also a 
fair sprinkling of white or nearly white varieties, but no 
yellow Roses, if we accept such pale yellows as K. A. Victoria, 
Duchess of Portland, and Mrs. David McKee. We have now, 
however, the promise of quite a new combination of tints, 
consisting of a delicious mixture of varying shades of pink and 
yellow, if we may judge by the appearance on the list for the 
first time of Madame Mélanie Soupert and the Lyon Rose, 
both of which are most welcome innovations, and add greatly 
to the appearance of any stand in which they are staged, 
besides having the additional charm of being good garden 
Roses as well. 

Newer Roses. 

We nowcome to the newer Roses, by which is here meant 
those varieties in the table which are five or fewer years old. 
Beginning with the 1904 varieties, it will be seen that Dean 
Hole (pale silvery rose), although not nearly as often staged 
as in the previous year, still occupies the third place on the 
list. Itis pleasant to find that Lady Ashtown (deep pink), one 
of the most dependable Roses of its colour, whether for ex- 
hibition or garden purposes, has since the last analysis risen 
from No. 16 to No. 10. Hugh Dickson (crimson, shaded 
scarlet), another grand garden and exhibition variety, has also 
improved its position, having risen to No. 13, while Mrs. 
David McKee (creamy yellow) has gone up from No. 61 to 
No. 55. No fewer than six varieties sent out in 1905 find 
places in the table. J.B. Clark (deep scarlet, shaded plum) 
has fallen from No. 8 to No. 11. Madame Mélanie Soupert 
(pale sunset yellow, suffused carmine), which was last year at 
the very bottom of the table, now rises to No. 29, truly a giant 
stride, and is certain to take a more prominent position in the 
next analysis. Mrs. J. Bateman (china rose) has fallen from 
No. 26 to No. 33. Charles J. Grahame (very bright crimson), 
on its first appearance stands at 42. Countess of Derby 
(flesh peach) has fallen from No. 42 to No. 61. Richmond 
(light crimson), which is new to the analysis, finds a place at 
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No. 61. The only Rose sent out: in 1906 which is to be found 
in the list is that exceptionally large exhibition variety, 
William Shean, which has risen from No. 22 to No. 14. Of 
the six 1907 varieties, the Lyon Rose (salmon pink, suffused 
yellow), one of the most popular Roses of the day on account 
of its novel and pleasing colour, heads the list, making its 
début at No. 45. Next comes Lady Faire, syn. Joseph Lowe 
(flesh pink, edged deeper pink), and Laurent Carle (deep 
carmine), both new comers, which put in an appearance at 
No. 55. Queen of Spain (pale flesh) falls from No. 34 to 
No. 64. Lady Helen Vincent (shell pink) and Mrs. Harold 
Brocklebank (creamy white), both of which are new to the 
list, find places at No. 70. Of the varieties first distributed in 
1908 two are already to be found in the table, John Cuft 
(carmine pink) at No. 64, and Lady Ursula (flesh pink) at 


No. 70. 
Teas and Noisettes. 


White Maman Cochet still holds the premier position in 
the table of Teas and Noisettes. Last year that position 
seemed unassailable, but this year it appears to be threatened 
by a still stronger and more dependable exhibition variety, 
Madame Jules Gravereaux, which appeared at the last exhibi- 
tion in no fewer than seventy-seven stands, followed by Mrs. 
Edward Mawley in fifty-seven stands, and White Maman 
Cochet in fifty stands, all three varieties being staged more 
frequently than any other Roses in the show. We use the 
term Teas and Noisettes, but only Maréchai Niel, the finest of 
all yellow Roses, is left to represent the Noisettes. Caroline 
Kuster is now very seldom shown; in fact, at the last 
exhibition that variety did not appear in a single prize stand. 
On the other hand, Maréchal Niel was in fine form, being, 
with one exception, more often staged than at any show during 
the last seventeen years, and four.times as frequently as in 
1908. Souvenir d’un Ami has also seldom appeared in as 
many stands as it did this year. On the other hand, never 
before has White Maman Cochet been as sparsely represented 
since it came into general cultivation five years ago. Brides- 
maid, Madame Cusin, Muriel Grahame, Madame Hoste, and 
Souvenir d’Elise Vardon have also never before, and Maman 
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Cochet, Comtesse de Nadaillac, and Innocente Pirola only 
once before been as seldom shown. 


As is usual in this section, the number of new varieties, 
those which are six or fewer years old, is very small. The 
years 1903 and 1go4 are altogether unrepresented, but in 1905 
there appeared Madame Constant Soupert (deep yellow, shaded 
peach), a charming new variety which is likely to be largely 
shown when more generally cultivated. Last year it rose 
from No. 31 to No. 16, but this year it has only improved its 
position by two places, doubtless owing to the character of 
the season, which has had such a depressing effect on the 
records of so many other good Teas in the present analysis. 
The sole representative of 1906, Mrs. Myles Kennedy (creamy 
white), has fallen from No. 21 to No. 23. There is no 1907 
variety in the table, but for 1g08 we have Molly Sharman- 
Crawford, a beautiful white Tea which on its first appearance 
takes up a place at No. 26. 


TEAS AND NOISETTES. 
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1 | 665 | 50 White Maman Cochet a ..| 1897 | Cook : White, tinged lemon 
21627 | 97 Madame Jules Gravereaux.. --| 1901 | Soupert et Notting Flesh, shaded yellow 
3 | 56°2 57 Mrs. Edward Mawley “s --| 1899 | A. Dickson & Sons} Pink, tinted carmine 
4| 481: 34 Maman Cochet .-| 1893 | Cochet ue Deep flesh, suffused light rose 
5 | 33°7 35 Souvenir de Pierre Notting -.| I1g02 | Soupert et Notting Apricot yellow, shaded orange 
6 | 27°9 27 Medea .. é .-| 1891 | W. Paul & Son ..| Lemon yellow 
7 | 24°9 II Comtesse de Nadaillac ..| 1871 | Guillot hs .-| Peach, shaded apricot 
8 | 23°6 16 The Bride “a ee oe .-| 1885 | May. Ww hite, tinged jemien 
Q | 23°! 14 Muriel Grahame Sie ee .-| 1896 | A. Dickson ‘& Sons} Pale cream 
10 | 21°6 14 Catherine Mermet .. es -«| 1869 | Guillot Pe Pale pink flesh 
II | 21°0 18 Souvenir de S. A. Prince .. .-| 1889 | Prince a .-| Pure white 
12 | 20°8 7 Madame Cusin ia oe .-| 1881 | Guillot ae .-| Rose, with lighter centre 
13 | 20°3 II Bridesmaid .. .-| 1890 | May Bright pink 
14 | Ig‘0 19 Madame Constant Soupert »+| 1905 SolperE et Notting Deep yellow, shaded peach 
15 | 18°8 Ke) Souvenir d’Elise Vardon .. ..| 1854 | Marest er ..| Cream, tinted rose 
16 | 18°0 9 Innocente Pirola .. ee --| 1878 | Madame Ducher .. dle ey white 
17 | 176 24 Souvenir d'un Ami .. ax .-| 1846 | Belot- se reueres Pale rose 
18 | 15'9 6 Madame Hoste oe ee ..| 1887 ; Guillot a .| Pale lemon yellow 
19g | 145 18 Cleopatra oe ne 3s --| 1889 | Bennett... ..| Creamy flesh, shaded pale rose 
20 | 14°4 28 Maréchal Niel, N. .. ee ..| 1864 | Pradel .| Deep bright golden yellow 
21. I1'5 9 Golden Gate .. es ..| 1892 | Dingee & Conard Creamy white, tinted rose 
22 10°9 9 Madame de Watteville oa .-| 1883 | Guillot ba Cream, edged and tinted rose 
23 , g‘o 5 Mrs. Myles aude es .-| 1906 | A. Dickson & Sons Creamy white 
24, 81 6 Ernest Metz .. : oe -.{| 1888 | Guillot aug Salmon, tinted rose 
24 8&1 5 Marie Van Houtte .. e-| 1871 | Ducher _.... Lemon yellow, edged rose 
*26 8'0 8 Molly Sharman Crawford . ..| 1908 | A. Dickson & Sons| Eau-de-Nil white 
a7! 9 2 Anna Olivier .. us ae .-| 1872 | Ducher < Pale rosy flesh and buff 
28 6°5 2 Princess of Wales .. me ..| 1882 | Bennett... .-| Rosy yellow 
2911 5°5 o Caroline Kuster, N. os --| 1872 | Pernet 5 Lemon yellow 
30051 I Ethel Brownlow wie 1887 | A. Dickson & Sons Rosy flesh, shaded yellow 


* A new variety whose positions are dependent on their records for the 1909 show only. 
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Decorative Roses. 


By this term is here meant those varieties which are either 
not sufficiently large or not sufficiently regular in form to 
allow of the individual blooms being set up singly at shows 
like the Roses with which we have previously been concerned. 
In the accompanying table the varieties are arranged according 
to the average number of times they were staged in the prize- 
winning stands at the last eight Metropolitan exhibitions of 


DECORATIVE ROSES. 
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I g'0 10 Madame Abel Chatenay, H.T... «| 1895 Salmon pink 
I 9'0 4 William Allen Richardson, N. .. --| 1878 Deep orange yellow, white edge 
3 8°9 10 Gustave Regis, H.T. 1890 Nankeen yellow 
4 84 I Turner’s Crimson Rambler, cl. ‘poly. 1893 Crimson 
5 8'2 9 Leuchtstern, cl. poly. ae ..| 1899 Bright rose, with white eye 
6 871 6° Marquise de Salisbu /H. ae .-| 1890 Bright crimson 
7 6°8 10 Lady Curzon, Damask .. ee| 1902 Pale pink 
8 6°4 6 Madame Pernet- Ducher, H. 2. ..| 1891 Canary yellow 
9 62 6 Lady Battersea, H.T. .. 7 «| IQOr Cherry crimson, shaded orange 
10 59 5 Rosa macrantha, H. of Species Pd Flesh 
Il 58 9 Tea Rambler, T. .. es ete es| 1903 Deep coppery pink 
12 5°5 I Papillon, T. me oe oe --{ 1882 Pink and white, coppery shading 
12 55 2 Liberty, H.T. wes caer, aia! “EQOO Crimson 
14 5°4 9 Madame Ravary, H.T. 2° ar --| 1899 Pale orange yellow,deeper centre 
15 51 I Madame Chédane Guinoisseau, T. ..| 1880 Clear bright yellow 
16 5°0 7 Crimson Damask, Damask .. -+{ IQOr Bright crimson 
16 5'0 | 3 {free Beauty, wich. .. oe --| 1899 Pale yellow : 
16 5'0 8 na, H. Briar ++} 900 Pale cream 
19 49 4 Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, H. T e-| 1881 Bright rose crimson 
20 48 9 Gardenia, wich. .. iss oe --| 1899 Bright yell'w changing tocream 
nes 4°8 O Héléne, cl. poly. Ss .-| 1897 Pale flesh, tinted violet 
22 4°4 I Blush Rambler, cl. poly, ee we 1903 Blush 
om 4°4 oO Camoens, H.T. is ie ~-| r88r Glowing rose, yellow base 
22 4°4 I Claire Jacquier, cl. "poly. o. .o| 1888 Nankeen yellow 
re 4°4 Oo The Garland, H.C. oe ae oe] == Blush, changing to white 
26 43 3 Rosa Mundi, Gallica.. o-| 1864 Red, striped white 
26 4°3 6 Rosa moechaia ae, H. of Species oe ee White, with yellow stamens 
26 4°3 6 Trier, cl. po a “* es ee] 1904 Creamy white 
29 4'1 3 Irish Glory, i Weer es -.| 1900 Silvery pink 
29 4°1 10 Paul’s Carmine Pillar, H.T. .. --| 1895 Bright carmine scarlet 
31 4'0 5 Irish Elegance, H.T.  .. se] 1905 Shades of apricot 
32 38 5 Anne of Geierstein, Sweet Briar ee] 1894 Deep crimson rose 
32 3°8 4 Cecile Brunner, poly. : oe «+| 1880 Blush white, shaded pale rose 
34 ey: I Madame Jules Grolez, H. T. Ss «+| 1897 Bright silvery rose 
35 3°5 6 Betty, H.T.. is ee] 1905 Coppery rose, shaded yellow 
35 3°5 6 Hebe’s Lip, Sweet Briar... a —_ White, picotee edge of purple 
35 3°5 8 Madame Alfred Corer HN.. é --| 1879 White 
35 3°5 6 Richmond, H.T. +e oe ee| 1905 Bright light crimson 
39 34 2 Perle d’ Or, poly. or oe e«| 1896 Nankeen yellow 
40 3°3 ) Madame Falcot, rt. oe ee .-| 1858 Apricot 
41 3'0 6 Bardou Job, H. T. os ae e+} 1887 Glowing crimson 
41 370 3 Papa Gontier, H. T. 6 ate .-| 1883 Rosy crimson 
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the National Rose Society. For the sorts of more recent 
introduction the longest trustworthy averages are given instead. 
No Rose has been included bunches of which have not been 
staged at one or other of those shows three or more times. 
That popular decorative Rose, Madame Abel Chatenay, which 
last year stood at No. 4, for the first time occupies the premier 
position in the table, which it now shares with William Allen 
Richardson. Some idea may be formed of the lateness of the 
season when it is stated that never before has Paul’s Carmine 
Pillar been as frequently shown, while never before has 
Turner’s Crimson Rambler been as sparsely represented, In 
fact, the latter variety appeared last year in more stands than 
any other decorative Rose, and this year in only one stand. 
According to the average records given in the table the dwarf 
Roses most frequently exhibited are Madame Abel Chatenay, 
Gustave Regis, Marquise de Salisbury, Madame Pernet- 
Ducher, Lady Battersea, Liberty, and Madame Ravary, while 
the leading climbing varieties arrange themselves as follows: 
William Allen Richardson, Turner s Crimson Rambler, Leucht- 
stern, Rosa macrantha, and Tea Rambler. 


My best thanks are due to those kind friends who have 
again helped me by assisting in taking down the names of the 
Roses at the last crowded exhibition. 
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An Andit of the Newer Roses. 


The audit given below has been introduced tor the benefit 
of varieties of recent introduction, most of which it is impos- 
sible to place accurately in the tables owing to their limited 
records and to the disturbing influence of a single favourable 
or unfavourable season upon those records. Each of the 
following voters was requested to place the eighteen H.P.’s 
and H.T.’s on the audit paper in what he considered their order 
of merit as exhibition Roses, and to deal in the same way 
with the Teas and decorative Roses. 


-AMATEURS.—Rev. H. B. Biron, Mr. W. Boyes, Mr. F. 
Dennison, Mr. H. R. Darlington, Dr. J. ‘C. Hall, Mr. G. A. 
Hammond, Mr. E. J. Holland, Mr. Conway Jones, Mr. E. B. 
Lindsell, Mr. H. V. Machin, Mr. H. E. Molyneux, Mr. O. G. 
Orpen, Rev. F. Page-Roberts, Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Rev. R. 
Powley, Rev. J. B. Shackle, Mr. A. Tate, Mr. W. O. Times, 
Mr. R. E. West, Dr. A. H. Williams, and Mr. C. C. Williamson. 


NuRSERYMEN.—Messrs. G. Burch, C. E. Cant, F. Cant, 
W. Cocker, W. F. Cooling, A. Dickson, Hugh Dickson, E. 
Doncaster, John Green, W. J. Jefferies, J. R. Mattock, H. G. 
Mount, G. L. Paul, A. E. Prince, W. D. Prior, and A. Turner. 


SPECIAL AUDIT OF THE NEWER H.P.’s AND H.T.’s. 


° Nn 
+ Sone be 
3 iS o F 
rt) ~~ 
< 3 >o 
3 EY E ae 
. Name. 3% = g& 
= 8 n P35 
: S| i |? 
> 
I | Dean Hole (1904), H.T. 610 355 255 
2 Hugh Dickson (1904), H.P. 570 342 228 
3 | William Shean (1906), H.T. 556 339 217 
4 . Lady Ashtown (1904), H.T. oe 507 302 205 
5 ' Mme. Mélanie Soupert (1905), I H.T. .. 475 291 184 
. 6 Lyon Rose (1y07), H.T. . 433 225 208 
7 . B, Clark (1905), H.T. 376 229 147 
8 rs. David McKee (1904), H. LT. 354 177 177 
9 Charles !. Grahame (1905), H 337 188 149 
10 Lady Helen Vincent ORO H. T. 316 193 123 
II Mrs. J. Bateman (1905), H 314 195 119g 
12 Queen of Spain (1907), H. t ee 295 185 110 
13 Countess of Derby (1905), H.T. 279 165 112 
14 Lady Ursula (1908), H ‘ 251 140 III 
15 Lady Faire (1907), H. ie 219 115 104 
16 Laurent Carle (1907), H. 210 127 83 
17 Mrs. H. ia aunus Cis, H.T. 180 112 68 
18 John Cuff (1908), H 167 104 63 
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SPECIAL AUDIT OF THE NEWER TEA ROSES. 


I Madame Constant Soupert (1905) 
2 Mrs. Myles Kennedy (1906) ... 
3 Molly Sharman-Crawford (1908) 


Special Audit of the New Decorative Roses. 


DwarRF VARIETIES.—Taking the combined votes of the 
amateurs and nurserymen they arrange themselves in the 
following order of merit:—1, Irish Elegance (1905) H.T.; 
2, Betty (1905), H.T.; 3, Dorothy Page-Roberts (1907), H.T. ; 
4, Richmond (1903), H.T.; 5, Edu Meyer (1904), H.T.; 6, 
Ecarlate (1907), H.T. 


CLIMBING VARIETIES.—1, White Dorothy (1906), wich. ; 
2, Hiawatha (1905), cl. polyantha; 3, Tausendschén (1906), 
cl. polyantha; 4, Léontine Gervais (1906), wich,; 4, Trier 
(1904), cl. polyantha; 6, American Pillar (1909), cl. polyantha. 


Autumn-flowering Roses. 


The term “ autumn-flowering’”’ is somewhat misleading, 
as nearly all the varieties so styled bloom with equal treedom 
during the summer. The greatest gain in the Rose world in 
recent years has undoubtedly been the continuous flowering 
character possessed by so many of the modern Roses. From 
the accompanying table a selection can be made of choice 
varieties which are certain, if the plants be only kept in a 
growing condition during dry weather, to flower almost as 
freely in the early autumn as during the summer months. 
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Sprays and Sprayers. 


By Dr. A. H. WILLIAMS. 


In our eternal warfare against persistent and implacable 
foes, both insect and fungoid, what are the weapons that are 
likely to avail us most ? Fumigation is, of course, impossible 
out of doors. The application of powders by means of 
dredgers or bellows, or the use of brushes of ingenious 
device, may be of service to the grower of a few small 
plants; but such means as these will be practically useless 
to the grower of a large number of plants, particularly if 
amongst them there are a few climbers or large bushes. 


The ‘‘ finger and thumb” we always have at hand, and 
in many cases they will have to play a prominent part. 


Beyond these there is little left to us but the spray. As 
this is then likely to be our main weapon, it will be well 
for us to consider what soluticns will be the best for our 
purpose, and what are the appliances by means of which 
these solutions can be most effectively used. 


Sprays. 

The Royal Horticultural Society seems to take up the 
standpoint that it will not officially recognise any “‘ proprietary ”’ 
remedies; it will only recommend prescriptions of certain 
commercial chemicals, though, as a rule, these can only 
be prepared by somewhat elaborate and complicated processes. 
This may be a satisfactory arrangement for those who are 
dealing with the growing of fruit, &c., purely as a matter of 
business ; but in a Society like ours the case is very different. 
We cater very largely for Amateur growers, the majority of 
whom have probably no knowledge of practical chemistry 
or of the compounding of prescriptions, a knowledge which 
would be necessary for them if they wish to make use of 
the formule recommended. This is particularly important 
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when one considers that many of these formule contain 
strong irritants and often dangerous poisons. The truth of 
this statement is testified to by the fact that our Hon. Secretary 
has received many letters from members, complaining of the 
dire results of attempting to use some of the prescriptions 


recommended. The explanation in most cases probably is 


that either the prescription has been wrongly made up or 
that the wrong chemicals have been used. To most Amateurs 
it is essential that they should have a spraying material 
that is made up, ready for immediate use by simply mixing 
with water. It is here that the proprietary article appeals 
to them, and often makes the extra cost quite worth while. 


The ideal spraying material is one that will attack, at 
one and the same time, as many as possible of the various 
enemies of the Rose; it should contain no substances, such 
as insoluble solids;or oils, that will separate out of the 
solution on standing. If such a fluid containing these 
separable ingredients be used, it will be necessary to provide 
for a constant and very thorough mixing of the fluid whilst 
spraying; and even then one will be liable to apply varying 
strengths of the potent ingredients, thereby risking damage 
to the foliage. 


Aphis & Mildew. 


Of all our enemies, I shall only treat here of Aphis and 
Mildew. The Aphis is easy to tackle. Almost any spray 
containing soft soap, about 1-oz. to the gallon, will secure 
his desired end. Such a spray may or may not be rendered 
more potent by the addition of tobacco, quassia or whatnot; 
but these additions do not appear to me to be a great necessity. 


With Mildew, however, it is a different matter. Whatever 
form of attack we may adopt, it must be undertaken with 
observation and persistence. For this fungoid pest there are 
many remedies; but with all of them, if success is to be 
attained, there is one golden rule. “SPRAY EARLY 
AND SPRAY OFTEN.” It is no use to wait till the 
disease is visible. By that time the mischief is deep-seated, 
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and the fungus is established in the tissues of the plant 
where the spray will not reach it. Spraying should be looked 
upon as a preventive, rather than a curative, measure. No 
half-hearted attack is likely to do much good. Spraying 
must be commenced as soon ‘as the leaf-buds begin to 
unfold, and must be continued at intervals of seven to 
fourteen days throughout the season. If this is honestly 
done with some reliable germicide, one’s Roses may be kept 
practically free from mildew; any slight appearance of the 
fungus will not make much headway. 


Of these fungicides I will mention half-a-dozen. 


Sulphuric Acid, 1 to 1,000 in water, has been recommended ; 
but it is very dangerous stuff to handle in the preparation, 
and it must be used with caution or scorching of the 
foliage will follow. Also care must be taken to thoroughly 
cleanse the appliances after use, or the metal will be 
corroded by the acid. 


Potassium Sulphide is a reliable fungicide. Use 4-oz. in one 
gallon of water, in which a tablespoonful of liquid glue 
or a little white of egg has been dissolved, the object 
of this being to make it more adhesive. The Potassium 
Sulphide to be used must be fresh if it is to be potent. 


Cooper’s V2K is a proprietary preparation which contains 
Potassium Sulphide. Mr. Mawley has found it very 
effective for mildew. One gallon costs gs., and will make 
too gallons of spray fluid. 


Wright’s ‘‘ Mo-effic” is another proprietary article. Mr. 
Mawley also reports that this is satisfactory for mildew. 
One gallon costs 12s. 6d., and will make too gallons 
of spray fluid. 


White’s Superior ‘‘Abol”’ I have tested carefully myself, 
and I find it very satisfactory for mildew and aphis. It is 
non-poisonous and easily miscible with water. Mr. 
Mawley has also found this preparation to give satisfactory 
results both as an insecticide and fungicide. One gallon 

- costs 7s. 6d., and will make 62 gallons of spray fluid. 
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Jeyes’ Cyllin Soft Soap, 1-oz. to one gallon of water, is reported 
of satisfactorily for aphis and mildew. I have experi- 
mented with it somewhat extensively, and I advise for 
mildew the addition of one teaspoonful extra of Cyllin 
Disinfectant to each gallon. I have had very good 
results with this mixture. 7-lbs. of Cyllin Soft Soap cost 
3s., and will make 112 gallons of spray fluid; the extra 
Cyllin will cost 7d., making the total cost of 112 gallons 
about 3s 7d. 


(I will report my experiments with Abol and Cyllin fully 
at the end of my account of Appliances.) 


Sprayers. 


The most important part of a spraying appliance is the 
spray-nozzle. The ideal nozzle should be simple in con- 
struction, with interior easily accessible, so that it may be 
readily cleaned if it should get blocked. It should produce a 
very fine, uniform cloud of misty spray, which should spread 
over a circular surface evenly, not leaving any blank at the 
centre or side. To test a spray-nozzle play the spray on to a 
wall or window or other flat surface, and then examine the 
resulting pattern and the distribution and evenness of the 
small drops composing it. No nozzle can be considered 
satisfactory that produces a flat cloud of spray, like the 
ordinary fish-tail gas jet. All the good nozzles that I have 
seen depend on the same main principle. This is the rapid 
rotation of the fluid, in a small chamber inside the nozzle, 
before it is discharged; the rapid rotation of the fluid as it 
passes into the air causes it, by centrifugal force, to break up 
into a fine cloud of spray. 


The ‘* Abol’’ nozzle is a very satisfactory example. Here 
the rotation is caused by the fluid passing through two helical 
grooves, cut in a solid core, which is screwed inside the 
nozzle. Vermorel’s nozzle is also satisfactory; here the 
rotation is caused by forcing the fluid through a fine tan- 
gential orifice in the side of the nozzle chamber. Purser 
makes a good nozzle, in which there are two tangential 
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openings leading from an inner core into the nozzle chamber. 
Benton & Stone also fit a very fine nozzle to their Pneumatic 
Sprayer. 


When we come to the power behind the nozzle we have 
the choice of several forms of appliance. 


The Hand-Syringe is the simplest form of appliance, 
and it also has the merit of economy; but the use of it 
necessitates the carrying about of a bucket of solution, which 
is often not in the right place when one wants a re-fill. 
The chasing of that bucket is a very tiresome process when 
one has a large number of Roses to spray; if one depends 
on an ordinary syringe, the work has little chance of being 
done thoroughly. It should be remembered that a syringe 
like the ‘‘ Abol,” with a small bore of 1-in. diameter, is very 
much easier to work, for a prolonged bout of spraying, than 
one of the ordinary size of 1}-in. or 14-in. The extra content 
of the larger syringe becomes a drawback rather than an 
advantage. 


e 


The Hand Force-Pump is spoken well of by some. It 
is fed from a bucket, and it may be steadied by a foot-piece 
on the ground; whilst the nozzle for spraying is attached to a 
flexible discharge tube. But here again there is the difficulty 
of the stationary nature of the ordinary bucket, which retards 
the freedom of one’s movements amongst the rose-beds ; and 
there is always the risk of upsetting the bucket. 


The “Four Oaks” Knapsack (price 45s.), and the 
‘“Enots” Canapsack (price 45s.), are both more or less 
satisfactory attempts to get over the bucket difficulty. They 
each provide for the carriage of about three gallons of fluid in 
a reservoir on the shoulders. By means of a force-pump, to 
be worked by one hand, a constant pressure is kept up, whilst 
the other hand ts free to direct the discharge tube. There are 
several good Knapsacks of foreign make, but they need not 
be enumerated here, as those already mentioned, which are 
both of English make, quite satisfactorily arrange for freedom 
of movement amongst the plants to be sprayed. 
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‘Jeyes’ Horticultural Sprayer (price 25s.), achieves the 
‘game end with simpler mechanism. The spray-fluid is carried 
on the shoulders as in the last two appliances; but from the 
reservoir a flexible tube leads to a simple syringe-pump, with 
a small bore of 1-in. This is provided with a long 24-in. 
‘nozzle for reaching high or low branches without difficulty. 
It claims to combine the simplicity of the garden syringe 
with the efficacy and comfort of the Knapsack Sprayer. Its 
simplicity of construction makes it easy to keep in order, 
and it is, I think, less fatiguing to work than most of the 
Knapsacks. 


Under the name, “Charged Hand-Canister” I will 

refer to a class of sprayer much fancied by some rosarians. 
This consists of a small reservoir, to hold from a quart to a 
gallon of fluid, which is placed under high pressure, either 
by means of a pump attached to the appliance or by 
the use of an ordinary bicycle pump. When this pressure 
has been produced, the spray is released by turning on 
a tap. There are many varieties of this form of sprayer 
on the market, with prices ranging from 15s. to 27s. 6d 
As examples of these I might mention Benton & Stone’s 
‘* Pneumatic’’ (27s. 6d.) and the ‘* Alpha.” 


But I hold that spraying should be done ayatenianeally 
over all the Roses that are in the least liable to mildew, and 
that one should not be content with shooting at the patches of 
mildew that one has already detected; if, then, I had to deal 
with any large climbers or with too or more plants of any 
kind, I would prefer an appliance that would be a little more 
far-reaching and of greater capacity. 


Cyllin and.“ Abol.” 

Some years ago I started experimenting with a number 
of surgical antiseptics as remedies for mildew. After trying 
several that were nicely destructive to the fungus, but almost 
equally destructive to the plants themselves, I settled down 
to Cyllin. 


Cyllin is a coal tar derivative, prepared from certain members 
of a new series of oxidised hydro-carbons. It differs from 
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carbolic acid, both chemically and physically, and also in the 
fact that it is from 10 to 50 times more potent as a germicide, 
according to the kind of organism against which it is 
employed. But in spite of its remarkable germicidal potency, 
it is absolutely non-poisonous and non-irritant to the higher 
animals—even in the strongest dilutions ever required for use. 
It is a dark brown syrupy fluid, which mixes readily with 
water, forming a permanent white emulsion. It has the 
additional merit of being very cheap. 


Two years ago I reported that I had been using Cyllin 
soft soap and water, I-oz. to the gallon, with very gratifying 
results as to green-fly and mildew. But as the soft soap 
contained only 5 per cent. of Cyllin, I thought I would try to 
increase the potency of my spray by adding more Cyllin to 
my mixture. I added more and more Cyllin to the spray till 
I reached a strength that began to scorch the young foliage. 
From this I dropped back to a strength that could be used 
safely. The proportions arrived at were :— 


Pure Cyllin ... ie we = OUNCE. 
Cyllin Soft Soap... ... I ounce. 
Water ‘se see ... I gallon. 


This gives a strength of Cyllin of about one in 740. With 
this strength I have sprayed freely during the whole of last 
season and most of the season before, and none of my plants 
have shown any ill-effects even on the tenderest shoots or 
leaves. In the matter of aphis the Cyllin Soft Soap alone 
leaves little to be desired. One has only to spray a badly 
affected shoot and to come round next day to count the 
corpses. Whether this is due to the Cyllin or to the soft 
soap I would not like to say. But in any case Cyllin itself is 
markedly inimical to insect life. For example, I have found a 
bath of one in 1,000 to act like a charm when I have been 
badly bitten by that little beast, the harvest-bug; and the same 
strength proves rapidly fatal to pulex irritans, the common 
flea. As soon as the aphis appears this spring, I hope to 
test on it the effect of Cyllin and water without soap. It is 
all we want for mildew; and if we can do without the soft 
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soap for the green-fly, it will simplify the preparation of the 
spray, and will greatly reduce its cost. 


Last summer I tried a more careful comparative experi- 
ment. I took two blocks of Roses, each of about tIoo plants, 
and each containing similar varieties. Amongst these, in each 
block, were a number like Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Mrs. 
Cocker, Helen Keller, Frau K. Druschki, Mrs. J. Laing, and 
others that are liable to mildew. These plants I sprayed 
regularly about once a week, from the first appearance of the 
leaves. For the one block I used White’s Superior Abol and 
for the other I used my Cyllin solution as noted above. The 
result in each case was highly satisfactory. The season was a 
bad one for mildew; throughout the whole summer the 
weather was damp and close, with frequent rain to wash off 
the sprayed material. But in spite of the severity of the test, 
there was, up to the middle of July, practically no mildew in 
either block. A few isolated spots of fungus were from time 
to time detected in each section, but these were soon destroyed 
by the spray and the disease never spread. There was plenty 
of mildew on the Roses not so treated. As for green fly, it 
never had any chance at all. 


About the middle of July I had to leave home on business, 
and my Roses got no more spraying till I returned from my 
holiday at the end of August. Of course, then I found a good 
deal of mildew in both blocks. But it was not nearly so bad 
as I had been accustomed to find at the end of August in 
other years; nor was it anything like what I saw in the 
gardens of triends who had not done the systematic spraying. 
A few sprayings at short intervals soon brought both blocks 
back to a much more healthy appearance. 


As a comparative test between the two substances used, 
I could not see any appreciable difference between the one 
block and the other. My opinion is that both are exceedingly 
good, and that with either, a systematic spraying should keep 
the Roses quite free from mildew. But this systematic 
spraying must be begun early and must he kept up throughout 
the season. I would even advise that the surface of the beds 
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should be sprayed before the appearance of any leaves, so as 
to destroy any latent mildew spores that may be lying there. 


My absence in July and August was unfortunate, but I 
think it makes my conclusions the more convincing. Mr. 
Mawley gives me similarly good reports of Mo-Effic and V 2K, 
but I have not myself tried these. Of the two I did try, Abol 
is put up ready for immediate use and gives no trouble at all. 
Cyllin Soft Soap, however, though very cheap, will not mix 
readily with cold water. My plan is to heat 1 lb. of the soap 
with three times the quantity of water. In this it dissolves 
and forms a treacly liquid, which will mix readily with cold 
water. Four ounces of this stock mixture contain the one 
ounce of soap required for one gallon of spray. The extra 
Cyllin gives no trouble as it mixes readily with water, hot or 
cold. 


During the whole of these experiments I have been using 
the appliance that is being sent out by Jeyes, Ltd., as their 
horticultural sprayer. I have found it very satisfactory indeed. 
It has given me no trouble; it has never got out of order; 
it is comfortable and easy to use; altogether I consider it an 
immense improvement on the old syringe and bucket system. 
The jet is, of course, like that from an ordinary syringe—I 
mean that it is not continuous, like that from a Knapsack or 
Charged Hand Canister. But I do not know that this is 
altogether a disadvantage. The work entailed in using it is 
less wearying than with most Knapsack sprayers. 
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Some New Roses at Lyons. 


By Miss ROSE G. KINGSLEY. 


During a southward journey last August I made a halt at 
Lyons to fulfil a long cherished desire, namely to visit some of 
the Rose growers of that famous centre and see their new 
wonders. 


M. Bernaix being an old friend—on paper—as was his. 
father, my first visit was to his extensive Rose grounds at 
Villeurbanne; and the morning after my arrival he kindly sent 
a charming emissary to tell me how to reach that far away 
suburb of the second city of France. An electric tram from 
the Place Bellecour to Bon Coin landed us in half-an-hour at 
the Rue Emile Decorps, and from thence Mademoiselle guided 
us to the Rose grounds by a country road across wide open 
fields, the beginning of the great plain east of Lyons which 
ends 50 miles away at the foot of the Dauphiné Alps, whose 
snows gleamed white in the misty distance, a cooling vision in 
the blazing sun. At the chief nursery M. Bernaix welcomed. 
me, and we were at once deep in the beauties of his collection. 
The noble Lyon Rose was naturally one of my first quests, 
and a plantation, some 50 yards by 4 yards, of sturdy, well- 
grown plants, covered with glorious blossoms even at that worst 
of moments for Roses, the end of August, was a sight that of 
itself would have repaid one for a long and very hot journey. 
It also convinced me that Lyon Rose will soon take its 
place as the Queen of garden as well as of exhibition Roses; 
for—so I was assured not only by M. Bernaix but by its famous 
creator, M. Pernet, himself—it is never out of flower, and 
remarkably vigourous in constitution. But what was of special 
interest here to me were certain new Roses of M. Bernaix’s 
own raising. His novelties for 1g09g-10 are Berthe Gaulis, a 
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large egg-shaped flower of rich rose-pink; and Principal A. H. 
Pirie, with very double blooms, the outer petals silvery salmon- 
pink shading in the centre to cochineal-pink. Both Roses 
are H.T’s of vigorous habit, and are very fragrant—as 
indeed are nearly all the new Roses I saw at Lyons. His 
H.T.’s of 1908 are Mile. Marie Mascuraud, a good flower, 
almost white with salmon centre; and the singular and 
charming Lady Dartmouth, a flower of medium size, the 
base of the petals bright yellow outside, pale pink inside, 
with deep carmine edges. Fragrant, and lasting well in 
water, it is a most attractive and decorative Rose. But 
what struck me as the most beautiful of all M. Bernaix’s 
newer Roses is Mrs. Harvey Thomas, which he introduced 
in 1906. It appears to have been curiously overlooked in 
England, as I can only find it mentioned—with strong 
commendation by the way—in Messrs. Wm. Paul & Son’s 
catalogue, and that of Messrs. Perkins & Sons, of Coventry. 
Very large, full, and deliciously fragrant, this fine flower is 
an intense warm rose-pink on a yellow base, glowing with 
coppery red in the centre. 


As we bade farewell after a delightful and instructive 
hour or two among the Roses, our hands filled to overflowing 
with exquisite blooms of new and old kinds, M. Bernaix 
urged me not to leave Lyons without visiting the famous 
nurseries of Pernet-Ducher; and we _ settled to make 
pilgrimage the next day, with Mademoiselle for our guide, 
to the home of Soleil d'Or, of Lyon Rose, and of all the 
countless wonders that have been raised at Vennissieux. 


Happy it was for us that kind Mademoiselle was willing 
to conduct us, for we should certainly never have found our 
way alone to that distant shrine. An electric tram from the 
Place Bellecour carried us swiftly miles and miles south- 
eastward out into the country along a high road, past 
vineyards and through wide open flelds, landing us in an 
hour in the dusty little square of Vennissieux, a typical 
French country village of the better sort. Half a mile’s 
walk thence led us to our Mecca, the house and high-walled 
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gardens of Pernet-Ducher; and here M. Pernet himself met 
us with kind and courtly greeting. 


As we followed him into the gardens, the matchless colour 
of hundreds of Lyon Rose in blossom shone about us in all 
directions; but even they were forgotten for the moment in 
the startling vision of a sheet of purest brightest yellow 
close before me. Here was the exact colour of Persian 
Yellow, seen in a great Hybrid Tea Rose, a yellow holding 
its own even in the burning rays of the August sun. 
‘“ Marvel of all marvels! what have you here, Monsieur”? I 
cried. ‘‘ Voici la rose jaune que nous attendons depuis 
vingt ans.” ‘*C’est vrai,’ was the proud, quiet answer. 
‘‘Rayon d’Or is without doubt the best yellow Rose which 
exists.” 


This splendid Rose, the result of patient years of 
hybridisation, is, I believe, to be distributed this year. It is 
one of the Pernetiana family, and reveals its parentage in 
the most perfect of yellows, that of its humble great- 
grandparent, the favourite of every cottage garden in North 
Hampshire, Persian Yellow. 


Another of this remarkable family, which will be sent 
out this year, is Viscountess Enfield, rather lighter in colour 
than Lyon Rose; and I also saw a beautiful unnamed 
yellow seedling of the same race. 


Another seedling—a H.T.—is something in the way of 
Marquise de Sinéty, but M. Pernet considers it a decidedly 
better Rose; and if this great wizard in horticulture says so, 
we may indeed look for something ‘ hors ligne.” 


Close by these seedlings, which were of course of absorb- 
ing interest, a great mass of his grand crimson-carmine 
Laurent Carle was in full beauty—and let it be remembered 
that this was 27th August. So were his beautiful Mme. 
Maurice de Luze, Chateau de Clos Vougeot, Mile. Simone 
Beaumez, Mrs. Aaron Ward, and Renée Wilmart-Urban. 
But among all these wonders and delights, with whose 
flowers my hands were soon so full that note-making became 
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a difficulty, that which I treasured most highly was a some- 
what loose-petalled flower of yellow-orange and flame-pink. 
I espied it growing out of the open roof of a little forcing 
house, and its colour was so vivid and so unvsual that I 
asked what it could possibly be, as I was certain it was a 
Rose I had never seen before. M. Pernet, with his usual 
courteous kindness, promptly gathered me a blossom, adding, 
In answer to my eager enquiries, that he did not sell it— 
“it was not sufficiently rustique.” And then came the 
exciting announcement that this Rose was the pollen parent 
of both Soleil d’Or and Lyon Rose, the famous child of 
that original and secret cross between Persian Yellow and a 
hybrid tea, which resulted in the Pernetiana family. As I 
held the strangely beautiful and fragrant flower in my hand, 
the first of a new race, I no longer wondered that so precious 
and fertile a plant was not distributed to the world at large; 
for every great inventor has surely the right to say ‘‘a chacun 
son petit secret.” 


By taking the wrong tram, another day, among the count- 
less number that start from the Place Bellecour, I was deprived 
of a visit to M. Guillot’s nurseries at Monplaisir, as the one I 
took, which landed me at M. André Schwartz’s gardens in the 
Grand Rue, did not go to the distant Rue St. Priest in quite 
another part of Monplaisir. But though this was a disappoint- 
ment, I found in M. Schwartz’s beautiful gardens enough to 
satisfy even my rosarian greed for novelties. Here, among 
those of 1908 I made acquaintance with the H.T. La 
Galissiére, bright silvery rose, the reverse of the petals being 
carmine; M. Emiliano Oliden, flesh white with rosy centre, 
the outer petals tinged with rose; Mme. Valérie Beaumez ; 
and Princess Vera Orbeloni. Also some good new teas—the 
fine novelty, Mrs. Edward Vicars, bright carmine shaded pale 
pink and edged deep carmine; Mme. Pauline Bertnay, 
nasturtium-red, shaded yellow, with copper-red centre; and 
some good but little known older varieties, such as Mile. Emma 
Vercellone, 1906, copper-red on yellow changing to salmon- 
pink; Mme. Antherieu Perrier, rgoo, a fine rosy-salmon with 
golden centre; and M. Albert Durand, 1906, H.T., flesh pink 
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on copper red, with deeper centre. Of course such well-known 
Roses as George Schwartz and Princesse Marie Mertchersky 
were seen to advantage in their own home. And among the 
China Roses—a class in which the house of Schwartz has 
always been interested, I discovered a Rose new to me though 
it was introduced in 1903, M. Petrus Donzel. Of a deep rich 
velvety crimson, it is infinitely superior both in colour and in 
growth to the old Cramoisie Supérieure, and I wonder why it is 
not largely grown in England. 


On my return to Lyons at the end of September I found 
the nurseries all in the glory of autumn bloom, and carried up 
to Paris a huge and dazzling bouquet, for which I had to buy a 
special market basket, composed of separate bunches of Mrs. 
Harvey Thomas, Berthe Gaulis, Lady Dartmouth, Principal 
A. H. Pirie, Mme. Maurice de Luze, Mme. Segond Weber, 
Lyon Rose, Edu Meyer, Mrs. Harold Brocklebank, Laurent 
Carle, Dorothy Page-Roberts, George C. Waud, and the 
incomparable Rayon d’Or, for which last M. Bernaix had sent 
specially to Vennissieux—as brilliant and fragrant a collection 
of perfect autumn Roses as could well be found. 
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Notes on the Garden Value of some of 
the Dwarfer Rose Species. 


By H. R. DARLINGTON. 


The wild Roses of this and other countries are 
conveniently described by rosarians as Rose Species, to 
distinguish them from the Garden Roses, with which 
amateurs are generally familiar. In the Rose garden 
itself Garden Roses have no rival, the care of man 
lavished on them over thousands of years has brought 
them to a perfection adapted to their special position 
with which their wild sisters cannot successfully compete. 
Yet Rose Species comprise within their ranks forms and 
characters so varied as to make them worthy of more 
attention from the gardener than they generally receive. 
For this the gardener is not altogether to blame, because 
the use of Rose Species in the garden is of a more 
restricted nature than that of the Garden Rose. It is 
for special positions and for particular effects that we 
should look to obtain the best results from the Species. 


It is in the category of flowering shrubs rather than 
that of Garden Roses that the gardener should place the 
Species, more especially the dwarfer kinds, if he will 
obtain the greatest decorative value from this interesting 
section. 


They are not much seen at exhibitions. No doubt 
there are exceptions, but as a general rule, neither for 
showing in vases, nor for the decoration of the table or 
the house, should very much be expected of them. It is 
out of doors, on the rockery, or in the outskirts of the 
Rose garden proper that they chiefly attract, and there 
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when rightly used, and quite apart from any interest they 
may have for the Botanist or the Hybridist, they have 
a garden value of their own, and often become of very 
great beauty. 


In this light then I intend to consider a few of them. 
I shall not trouble about their botanical arrangement, or 
the size, number, and distribution of their spines, but 
regard them simply as a gardener would do, from the point of 
view of plants worth cultivating. For garden purposes, then, 
the Roses we are to deal with fall into three well-defined 
groups, according as we value (1) their fitness for the 
rock garden, edging of beds and similar situations (2) 
the beauty of their flowers and the elegance of their 
foliage, and (3) the charm of the autumnal colouring of 
stems and fruit, after the leaves have fallen. And in the 
notes which follow I propose to refer to a few of these 
Roses which have caught my fancy for use in one or 
other of these ways. 


Rose Species in the Rock Garden. 


I must begin with a little Rose, for this purpose, to 
my mind, the most charming of all, R. Seraphini. This 
little Corsican mountaineer was introduced into this 
country about ten years ago (1900). It is quite small. A 
plant which I have had three or four years is scarcely a 
foot high, and it has an attractive spreading habit. The 
branches are very thorny and put out numerous little side 
shoots, on the end of each of which comes in June a single 
bright rose-coloured flower, dainty in the bud and cheerful 
when open; and when the flowers are all out, the little bush 
covered with miniature blossoms makes a very happy and 
pleasing little picture. After the flowers have fallen the little 
leaves, which are about 14 inches long with seven leaflets 
each, give a light and fern-like effect, and in the autumn 
when these are gone, the browny red shining stems, 
brightened with a few cheerful berries, are far from being 
unpleasing. Altogether I find it difficult to say too much 
in favour of this bright little Rose for the Rock Garden. 
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It does not seem to mind other Rock plants clambering 
round and even sometimes over it, and my plant has so 
far shown no inclination to indulge in that rather 
objectionable habit many of the Species have, of running 
about underground and pushing up root shoots where they 
are least wanted. It requires but little pruning and that 
never in the way of cutting back, but merely taking out 
old wood when opportunity offers in order to keep a supply 
of young bright stemmed branches. This Rose deserves 
a good place on the Rock Garden and looks well ina 
position somewhat raised. 


alpina pyrenaica makes a good rockery Rose. This is 
a dwarf variety of alpina, the thornless Rose, but, unlike 
that variety, pyrenaica has sharp thorns. Its single flowers 
are much darker in colour than Seraphini, when} first 
opened they are a rosy crimson, almost exactly corresponding 
to the colour called in the R.H.S. colour chart by the rather 
unpleasing title ‘‘Ox’s Blood Red.’’ Planted in sandy soil 
it can be kept without much difficulty to about two feet in 
height or under. 

Rose nitida is a delightful little Rose and one of the very 
best for the Rock Garden. Flowers, leaves, whether glossy green 
or autumn tinted, ruby stems and scarlet hips, unite to make 
a Rose desirable nearly all the year round. But care must be 
taken in placing it. There are, I believe, two varieties, 
and ‘‘the other” may behave better, but mine is apt to 
form travelling stems underground, which send up shoots 
in all sorts of unexpected places, so it is well not to plant 
it next to anything very precious, which objects to root 
disturbance. The flowers are single, but of a bright, clear 
pink, with a shading of carmine lake, which is very 
attractive (the coloured plate facing p. 13 of Lindley’s 
Monograph gives a good idea of the colouring), the stems 
are densely clothed with red spines, and the leaves, in 
summer a shining dark green, change in the autumn to a 
brilliant red purple. It also berries well, producing bright 
scarlet round hips, and when the leaves have fallen, the 
stems bearing these and theic ruby red spines are very 
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cheerful in the sunlight of early winter. To produce the 
best effect with this little Rose we want to encourage a 
constant supply of young wood. It can without difficulty 
be kept somewhat over a foot in height. 


The Hedge-hog Rose, R,. ferox, is also capable of 
being made use of a little farther back on rock work. 
It will form a dense thorny thicket of interlaced and 
drooping branches, almost as compact as a bird’s nest. 
The flowers are early and bright red, followed by scarlet 
berries with a delicate bloom. So far my plants have no 
inclination to make runners, but I have not had them long. 
Lindley recommends that the plant be kept in a vigorous 
state by close pruning. 


The common little Burnet Rose, R. spinosissima, when 
properly used makes quite a nice little plant for the Rock 
Garden, but here again we have a Rose with a great liking 
for underground exploration, and must therefore be careful 
as to its neighbours. It is very variable in size, some 
plants of this Species growing but two or three inches 
high, and others as many feet. I have found it in Welsh 
hedges quite three feet in height, while my own plants, 
which through the kindness of a friend were sent me from 
the neighbourhood of Seascale, specially for the Rock 
Garden, are only a few inches. I have played on two 
golf courses where this little Rose, whether from accident 
or design I know not, forms most effective bunkers, 
growing in the open less than a foot high, and apparently 
all the better for the indiscriminate pruning it receives 
from the players; and very pleasant it is on an evening 
early in June, when the little Rose is fully out in bloom, 
to pass by the place where it is thickly planted, for it is 
delightfully fragrant, and perhaps I should add that one 
appreciates the perfume none the less if one has managed 
to avoid the difficulties caused by its presence. 


The flowers are white with yellow stamens, though 
there is also a form with blush flowers, and the little 
branches are short, stiff, much divided, beset with very 
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dense, unequal spines and prickles. The root growth is 
considerable in proportion to the size of the plant, and 
it seems quite happy if planted over with low growing 
greenery, such as Hutchinsia alpina. This is the way I 
am treating it, partly in the hope of keeping it dwarf, and 
partly because the green makes a good setting for the 
rather fleeting white flowers and the grey tinted leaves. 
The plant seems to like a sandy rather than a heavy soil, 
but cares little how dry the situation may be. 


I must also mention in this connection a tiny little 
Rose growing only a few inches high called William III. 
It is, I believe, a hybrid of spinosissima, with double 
crimson flowers, and it should be.of use for the Rock 
Garden, but as I have only recently obtained a plant of it 
I can at present say nothing as to its manners and habits. 


Roses with Beautiful Flowers and Leaves. 


I now come to some Species that are worth growing 
for the beauty of their flowers or foliage. They make taller 
plants than those I have been writing about, growing from 
three to five feet or even a little more. They will be well 
placed in important positions in a large rock garden or on 
the outskirts of the Rose ‘Garden, or even in select places 
jn or near the shrubberies. 


First, I will take a Rose, perhaps the most beautiful 
of all wild Roses, R. sericea, the silky Rose. It must have 
been known for a long time, for Lindley, writing in 1820, 
refers to it as then recently discovered in Gossam Thana, 
and he gives a picture drawn from a specimen in Sir 
Joseph Bank’s collection, but it is not very typical of the 
plant. 


R. sericea has in the best form pure white flowers* 
of four (instead of five) petals arranged in the form of a 
Maltese cross. I find it far more attractive than its 
relative of the large thorns, sericea pteracantha, which 


* It appears there are forms with both pink and yellow colouring. 
See ‘‘ The Field,” of January, Igto. 
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is, to my taste, a little too much of a curiosity. Standing 
last summer in front of a bush of sericea in full flower 
I experienced that indescribable sensation when one feels 
as it were completely filled with the sense of the flower— 
surely the highest attribute of a Garden Beauty. Those 
who have known this feeling will understand what I mean; 
under a Scotch laburnum in its glory of blossom I had 
a similar experience, when all for a time seemed a sense 
of living gold, and again at our Royal Botanic Show, 
coming before a perfect stand of Mme. Mélanie Soupert, 
one was as it were suddenly caught up and had for the 
moment a feeling of nothing but golden fawn. I can 
give it no higher praise. If only sericea could be induced 
to flower again in autumn! It may yet come, but at 
present sericea 1s a wild Rose, and we must be grateful 
for its summer glory. And its beauty does not all go with 
the fall of the flower; it has two other attractions, first, 
in foliage of a pleasing green, and on a well-grown plant 
spreading right down to the ground. This is composed of 
leaves perhaps three inches long, made up of some eleven 
or thirteen little leaflets, each of them downy on the back, 
and so close together as to present a most graceful and 
fern-like effect. Next, in its basal shoots. These are thrown 
up from established plants four feet or so in height and 
covered with innumerable coral red spines called “ sete,”’ 
most beautiful in the sunlight. I1t is an early-flowering Rose, 
mine was fully out last year on the 23rd May, and that 
was a late year. 

Some of the taller species of the spinosissima group 
are quite worth growing for their flowers. I will mention 
four of them making a regular colour scale in yellow. 
First the beautiful altaica, Lindley called it Grandiflora, 
and it is worthy of the name; its flowers are nearly 
white with a tinge of sulphur, and three inches or more 
across when well grown and fully expanded, and are 
succeeded by jet black berries. Next hispida, also with 
large flowers of a most restful soft canary yellow; it is 
rather like altaica in habit. Then xanthina has flowers of 
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a slightly deeper yellow and rather smaller; it makes a 
somewhat smaller bush than the other three. To end my 
colour scale I take spinosissima lutea. The blossoms 
when first expanded are of a full golden yellow, almost as 
good as Maréchal Niel or Persian Yellow. I first saw 
this beautiful plant in flower at Kew last spring and was 
greatly attracted by its fine colour. 


- Another Rose with beautiful flowers is R. Anderson. 
It will hold its own with many of the summer flowering 
Garden Roses. It is a fine rose pink, rather near the 
shade called Rose Eglantine No. 4 in the R.H.S. colour 
chart, but a little brighter, and is sometimes good enough 
for exhibition among single Decorative Roses. It 1s not a 
very strong grower, but makes a nice little bush about three 
feet high and of good shape, furnished in autumn with 
cheerful red berries. | 


A Rose I ought not to omit in this place is R. 
Moyesii. It has large flowers, yellow shaded rose, and 
very graceful foliage. I have great hopes of this Rose, 
but as I have had it for only one summer in my garden, 
I have not had enough experience of it to write with 
confidence of its virtues or otherwise. 


R. rubrifolia is a Rose to be grown for its foliage 
alone. The name perhaps is rather misleading for the 
leaves are a glaucous blue grey, tinged with red or perhaps 
pink, but the tinge is slight. The stems are a deep red 
covered with a pale bloom and armed with short pale 
prickles. When doing well it makes a bush from four to 
five feet high. The flowers are insignificant, deepish pink 
or almost red in colour, but the foliage is beautiful and 
may be freely used for decoration. Its tints harmonise 
specially well with shades of soft lilac and pale or 
silvery pink, such as the flowers of La France. The 
place for this Rose should be well forward at the corner of 
a shrubbery contrasting with dark foliage and in_ the 
neighbourhood of Weigelia, Prunus Pissardi, or other 
pink flowering shrub or bush. 
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Pruning and Treatment. 


These Roses, 7.e., sericea, altaica, hispida and the like 
require very little pruning in the ordinary sense of that 
word. They will grow and flower well if the spring 
pruning is confined to cutting out wood which is either 
dead or upwards of two years old and has become crowded. 
But when so treated they are apt to become “leggy” and 
bare at the base, and when this happens half their beauty 
is gone. In order to counteract this tendency it has been 
recommended that when they are doing well and making 
basal shoots freely, some of these should be shortened to 
varying heights at pruning time. I think, however, that a 
better effect is produced by carrying this operation out at 
a stage earlier, and stopping the young growths once or 
twice during the summer, and so endeavouring to induce the 
shoots to push out lateral growths sooner than they would 
do if left to themselves. 


Roses with Bright Stems and Berries. 


My last group of Rose Species are, in addition to any 
other virtues they may have, of interest and worthy of a 
place in the garden for their beautiful bright red stems in 
autumn after the leaves are gone, adorned and brightened 
as they usually are, for so long as the birds will permit, 
with cheerful berries. Most of these in my garden are 
from among the group to which R. cinnamomea gives its 
name. There is cinnamomea itself, acicularis, and_ its 
varieties carelica and Engelmanni, also Fendleri, nutkana, 
nitida, and to a lesser extent humilis, and from other 
groups alpina pendulina and blanda. 


The pruning problem here is of the greatest 
importance, and presents certain difficulties. The bright 
red autumn bark is almost confined to the young wood, 
and to vet this in quantity we might be tempted to resort 
to hard pruning, but as they are all summer flowering 
Roses, if we cut them ruthlessly down in spring, we get 
the new wood it is true, but we cut off the flowers also, 
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and with them the berries, No doubt it was to get over 
this difficulty that Mr. Vicary Gibbs has advised in the 
case of nitida that it be pegged down and trimmed over 
annually (see R.H.S. Journal, vol. 29, p. 178). But with 
many of the plants I have named this would be difficult 
to carry out, as they are of erect growth, while in others 
too much room would be required, and we should also run 
a danger of spoiling the shape and appearance of the 
bushes. Here, as often in gardening, we have to resort 
to a compromise, and I think the best course generally to 
adopt is to encourage young growth as much as possible 
by thinning out old wood of two years and upwards as 
occasion Offers. 


Perhaps I should be wise to add a word of warning 
as to the kind of shrubbery I have in mind as a suitable 
place for some of these Roses. It is quite useless to plant 
Roses under the shade of tall trees, nor are there many 
that are satisfactory when planted up against hungry things 
like laurels or privet. The shrubbery of which I am thinking is 
one where the top is freely open, and devoted chiefly to 
flowering shrubs, and so kept that each plant is allowed 
sufficient room to grow and develop properly. 


I need hardly say that these notes are not intended 
to be exhaustive even within the limits I have named. I 
have said nothing for instance of the rugosas, of which, 
though my collection is not complete, I myself am growing 
some 40 varieties,* and which are excellent for some of 
these purposes. I have merely referred to a few Species 
from my own garden, in the hope that rosarians, who will 
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interest themselves in the “ Species,’ may not only extend 
the Rose season and have Roses in their gardens nearly 
two months earlier than if they were confined to Garden 
Roses, but may also increase their interest in the Queen 
of Flowers by ever finding new and varied ways in which 


her beauty may be expressed. 


* M. Jules Gravereaux’s Catalogue of Roses grown at Roseraie de 
l’Hay in 1902 contains no less than 155 varieties of R. rugosa and its 
hybrids. 
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Knife and Secateurs for Pruning Roses. 


By H. R. DARLINGTON. 


Is it desirable to use any instrument except Knife and 
Saw for pruning Roses ? 


It has long been an article of faith with rosarians that the 
answer to this question must be an emphatic negative, and I 
fear I shall have the elect of the Fraternity against me if I 
even venture to discuss the subject. Nevertheless, I am taking 
my courage in both hands and propose to try. And I am 
encouraged so to do, not only because I know the said 
Fraternity to be composed of very good fellows, who will give 
me a hearing in kindly tolerance of a brother’s weakness, but 
also that one of their number—no less an authority than the 
Rev. J. H. Pemberton, has in his recently published Book on 
“the Rose,’ himself headed the revolt—if I may use the 
expression—against the tyranny of the Knife. 


Mr. Pemberton’s book has been studied with eagerness, 
and, I trust, digested with profit by many of us, and is well 
worthy of the signal mark of approval by which the National 
Rose Society have greeted it, but, I doubt whether any passage 
in the whole work has given such relief and been read with so 
much satisfaction by Amateur rosarians througn the length 
and breadth of the country as a few words at the bottom 
of page 180. 


This is what he says:—‘“ Pruning can be done with a 
Knife or Secateurs—personally I do not like the Knife.”’ 


. Many others agree with Mr. Pemberton in this dislike, but 
orthodoxy is strong and heresy is dangerous, and perhaps may 
be merely a cloak for ignorance. I thought it desirable, there- 
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fore, to endeavour to obtain some data for answering the 
question at the head of this paper, and it was with this object 
in my mind that I attempted the experiment I have described 
later on. 


Let me begin with the advantages of the two instruments, 
as they present themselves to me. 


A clean cut, with a sharp Knife, when the shoot can be 
firmly held below the cut, has, no doubt, certain qualities in 
some ways preferable to those of the cut made by the Secateurs. 
The Knife causes practically no crushing of the wood, the cut 
is smooth and heals rapidly, it may be made closer to the bud 
intended to be left to grow than is safe with the Secateurs, and 
thus no dead wood need be left above the growing shoot; the 
bark round the cut is but little injured by the cut of the Knife 
and may in favourable circumstances, and if sufficient time be 
allowed, gradually extend, so as to fold over the cut surface of 
the stem and even ultimately to cover up the wound altogether. 
This may often be noticed in the case of standards where the 
lateral branch of the stock has been cut off above the budded 
scion. 


The cut of the Knife, moreover, besides being smooth, is 
sloping and not transverse, and is therefore less liable to be 
injuriously affected by moisture remaining thereon, which 
might render the shoot more open to the attack of frost, and 
lead to injury or decay of the cut branch. 


The advantages of the Secateurs are of a different order. 
To the ordinary Amateur—and I do not profess to write for the 
expert — Secateurs mean a considerable saving in time, in 
trouble, and—at least so far as Iam concerned—in damage to 
the hands and person generally, by perforation and laceration 
of the integument, whether that happen to consist of clothes or 
skin (shall we say ‘‘ moral or material damage,” for I have said 
nothing of the temper.) Now, as regards time, I find that 
to prune a bed of Roses with the Secateurs takes me one 
third to one half the time I require when pruning with Knife 
and Saw. Moreover, the time and skill necessary to keep the 
Knife constantly sharp is to a great extent dispensed with. 
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Trouble and personal damage will, no doubt, vary with the 
individual, and will be reduced as his or her skill increases, but 
still they count for something, I fancy, with most of us. 


That Secateurs require much less skill than the Knife will, I 
think, be generally admitted. It is far easier with Secateurs to 
cut precisely at the point we wish. Old shoots from the centre 
of the bush may be removed by a strong pair of Secateurs, 
while such shoots could be attacked with the Knife only by an 
expert of considerable skill. Besides this, the cutting through 
a big branch takes an amount of physical strength which some 
Amateurs, especially among the ladies who like to do their own 
pruning, may not possess, or can exercise only with some 
discomfort. 


The considerations just stated are more or less personal, 
and time and personal convenience may be thought of little 
importance, while the necessary skill may be acquired with a 
little practice; yet even in regard to the plant itself there is 
something to be said in favour of Secateurs. The cut with 
Knife in firm wood, even in the hands of a skilful gardener, 
causes a considerable strain on the plant, sometimes to such an 
extent that the branch may be torn or injured at its junction 
with the stock or the main stem, and if the tree cannot be, or 
is not in fact very firmly held below the point at which the cut 
is to be made, this strain may cause injury to the plant ora 
disturbance to the roots which is very undesirable. And in the 
case of “ maiden’”’ plants where the junction of stock with scion 
is almost always imperfect, there is much danger of destroying 
the whole plant, by pulling the scion right out of the stock. 
There is nothing of this in the cut of the Secateurs, they put 
no strain on the part of the plant left below the cut, because 
the cut of the Secateurs is practically transverse, and except 
for the slight local crushing of the bark I have mentioned, the 
whole plant below the cut is left quite undisturbed. 


There is some slight difference to be noticed between 
dwarf and bedding Roses and those grown as standards or 
large bushes. 

I 
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When Roses are grown as dwarfs or for bedding, a system 
of fairly hard pruning ought generally to be adopted, with a 
view to encourage the formation every year of new growth from 
the base of the plants. When this is successful, the old stems 
which were left in the pruning of the previous spring, are 
often removed altogether at or before pruning time, being 
replaced by the- young shoots from the base which are them- 
selves cut down to a few ‘“‘eyes”’ in pruning. Ina routine of this 
sort no sufficient time is allowed for the bark to fold over and 
cover up the pruning wound in the way I have described. The 
whole branch is removed before this can take place, for more 
than a year is required for this healing process to be complete. 
All that can be looked for is that the shoot shall produce from 
the “‘eyes” retained at pruning satisfactory growth for the 


summer. 


Summer - flowering Roses in this respect resemble the 
dwarfs, the old shoots which have flowered being seldom left 
for a second season. 


Standards and Roses grown as specimens or large bushes 
are rather different. Here when we come to prune we expect 
to retain at least some of the shoots pruned in the previous 
spring. Some will be removed, but the best and most suitably 
placed of the old shoots will be preserved, the young growth 
that has proceeded from them during the previous summer 
being shortened back to a few “‘eyes.”” Each stem that is left 
may possibly be required to take part in the permanent life 
of the plant: it is not only wanted for one year. In this 
case, therefore, we have more reason to take a little trouble to 
secure the form of cut which will most completely heal 
and perhaps a careful cut with a sharp Knife will best 
accomplish this.* 


Is it necessary to take the same trouble for the dwarf or 
bedding Rose or summer climber where we expect the pruned 
stem to last but one year? 

* Even then I often prefer to prune with Secateurs in the first instance, 


and later in the year cut with the Knife back to the exact point to 
which the stem above the bud has died. 
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The answer to this question would seem to depend on 
another, namely: Are the growths thrown from the upper 
‘eyes’? of the pruned {branch any less vigorous when the 
Secateurs are employed than the like growths from a branch 
pruned by the Knife? 


It was with a view to securing some material for 
answering this question that I made the experiment I am 
about to describe. Curiously enough, although it proved 
scarcely satisfactory as an answer to the second question, to 
which it was intended to apply, it goes some way towards 
supplying an answer to the first question. 


In the autumn of 1908 I planted in long beds about 
five feet wide 450 Roses, of which 160 were Teas and 290 
H.P.s or H.T.s. The plants which were dwarfs were planted 
in three rows—one centre and two outer rows—down the 
length of the beds. In the spring of 1909 all these Roses 
were pruned fairly hard, being cut down to about two inches 
of the ground. In pruning the two outer rows the Knife, or. 
Knife and Saw, were alone used; Secateurs being used for 
the centre rows. The H.T.s and H.P.s were pruned as soon 
as the frost gave way at the close of March, the Teas about 
the middle of April. 


On the 4th July, 1go9, all these Rose plants were examined 
to ascertain the nature of the growth from the topmost buds, 
that is the buds nearest to the pruning cut, which might be 
most likely to be affected thereby. 


I had at first intended to count the number of top buds 
which had grown or failed, but as this seemed open to 
objection, some plants having more shoots than others, I 
decided to treat each tree asa unit. The method of examina- 
tion was therefore as follows :— 


Each tree was taken separately: if all the buds had 
grown into strong shoots, or if a majority of them had done 
so, the tree was recorded as satisfactory. If, however, the 
top buds had not grown, or had made weak growth, or if 
a majority had done so, then the tree was classed as having 
‘‘ failed,” equality being classed as “ failed.” 
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The result was rather surprising. Three plants had 
died and these therefore were neglected. Of the rest: 306 
plants (107 Teas and 199 H.P.s or H.T.s) had been pruned 
with the Knife, and of these 190 were classed as “satisfactory” 
and 116 as shaving “‘failed;” 141 plants (51 Teas and go 
H.P.s or H.T.s) had been pruned with Secateurs, and of 
these it was found that 96 were “satisfactory” and 45 had 


‘¢ failed.” 
Worked out in percentages this gives :— 


PRUNED WITH THE KNIFE .. 62°/, satisfactory, 38°/, failed 
3 59 SECATEURS.. 67°/, ss 33775: “sy 


The relative proportions of Teas and H.P.s or H.T.s 
were as follows :— 


PRUNED WITH THE KNIFE. PRUNED WITH SECATEURS. 
SATISFACTORY FAILED SATISFACTORY | FAILED| TOTAL 

H.P.s or H.T.s .. 121 78 66 24 289 

Teas 4 a 69 38 30 21 158 
PERCENTAGES. rhe ee oe whe 
H.P.s or H.T.s .. 61 39 73 27 
Teas bie of 644 354 59 41 
All kinds ie 62 38 68 32 


The result seemed, at first, to point to the Secateurs 
proving rather less injurious than the Knife, and the improba- 
bility of this being really the case, led me to search for some 
other factor which might have influenced the result. 


I have mentioned that the Roses were planted in three 
rows, and on examining§the plants carefully, it appeared that 
at planting time the largest and therefore no doubt the 
strongest plants had been placed in the centre row, i.e., the 
row pruned with Secateurs. 


This of course is sufficient to vitiate the experiment as 
a comparison between Secateurs and Knife, at the same time 
it seems to point to the conclusion that the difference between 


Fig. 3. 


KNIFE AND SECATEURS FOR PRuNING ROSES. (See page 133.) 


Digitized by Google 
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the two, whatever it be, is quite small as compared with other 
factors, such as the vitality of the plant, effect of frost and 
the like influences. 


This conclusion was fortified when regard was paid to the 
varieties of Roses included in the experiment In the case of 
strong growers, like Frau Karl Druschki and Hugh Dickson, the 
top buds had nearly all grown satisfactorily, while in case of 
the weaker growers, such as Mme. Constant Soupert and 
Bridesmaid, nearly as many were entered as having failed, as 
those which were satisfactory. 


If this conclusion is right and the difference between the 
effect of Knife and Secateurs is negligible as compared with 
the vitality of the plant and influences of weather, I think it 
follows that we need not insist on the more troublesome use of 
the Knife for pruning the ordinary dwarf Rose. 


Explanation of the Figures on the opposite page. 


4 & 2.—These figures show an oblique cut with the Knife two years 
old. The lower half ‘being nearly flush with the bark, has been healed. 
over On the upper half no healing has taken place on account of the 
wood left beyond the growing part. 


3,—This figure shows a cut almost completely healed. Note that the 
healing material comes from above, not from below. 


4.—This figure shows a cut with the Knife that cannot possibly heal. 
In a cut like this the Knife has no advantage over Secateurs. 
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Rose Jottings. 


ROSE PLANTS BY PARCEL POST. 


Many, if not all, of our Rose nurserymen make special 
offers in their catalogues of small quantities of plants to 
be sent free by parcel post, and I believe all of them who 
have a reputation to make or maintain see that the plants 
are so packed that they will have a chance of reaching 
their destination in good condition. 


This method of purchasing plants is a very convenient 
and popular one with amateurs requiring a few plants only, 
and I would say nothing to discourage it, provided the 
packing is well and carefully done. If, however, the plants 
are not properly packed, then the method not only loses 
its advantages to the purchaser, but often leads to such 
severe damage to the plants as to render them comparatively 
worthless. A few days since I saw such a damaged parcel 
of about half-a-dozen plants of climbing varieties, and I am 
certain that the very small amateur to whom they were 
addressed is predestined to failure and disappointment by 
reason of the careless way in which they were packed. A 
mere trifle of straw had been used in the attempt at 
packing, and, as a result, the roots, which were fully 
exposed, were quite dry, and, like the stems, badly shrivelled. 
I have no idea where the plants came from, but it must 
have been from a distance, as their appearance indicated 
that they had been some days out of the ground. 


Many who love Roses, but grow a few only and have 
little practical knowledge, do not, perhaps, recognise when 
a plant is received in a bad condition, and it is as a warning 
to such that this note is written. 


In addition to the most inadequate packing, these 
plants were small, and if cheapness were the end in view, 
that certainly was not attained in this case. The plants in 
the state they were in when I saw them were dear as a gift. 
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I am ignorant as to the grower of these plants, so my 
remarks cannot possibly have any personal reference, but I 
am convinced that they were not sent out by a nurseryman 
connected with the National Rose Society. If any amateur 
does not know a bad plant when he sees it I would advise 
him to consult some friend who does, and, if not in proper 
condition, to promptly return the plants to the grower. 


’ There would be fewer failures in Rose culture if this 
were more frequently done. 
O. G. ORPEN, 


Vice-President N.R.S. 


POT ROSES IN A COLD FRAME. 


The other day I came across an old note book with a list 
of the Roses I used to grow in pots in the early part of the 
es Seventies,” and it occurred to me that a few notes on their 
cultivation might be useful to some of our younger rosarians. 


Somehow or other, very few Roses are grown under glass, 
as a general thing, and J think it is a great pity. There is no 
reason, in these latter days, when well grown plants of the 
proper sorts for the purpose can be bought so cheaply, why 
every garden should not have its early Roses, not grown 
perhaps as a “ Mount,” or as one of the great artists in Rose 
forcing would grow them, but good enough to give pleasure to 
the grower and his friends, and in some cases afford him a 
chance of trying some of the more delicate sorts, which may 
not do well in his particular district in the open. 


The Roses I referred to above were mostly potted up by 
myself early in October, but I should recommend the beginner 
to buy a few ready prepared pot-roses to start with, as in many 
of the smaller gardens proper soil is not available. This should 
consist of well decayed turfy loam, mixed with a fair proportion 
of rotted manure, with a little sand, and some half-inch bones 
over the drainage. This drainage, by the way, must be ample, 
as the Rose cannot stand stagnant moisture about its roots. If 
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a cold pit, or frame, 1s available, place the pots in it about 
the second week in November, according to the season, in any 
case shelter them from heavy rains and frosts. 


It will be found a great advantage to plunge the pots in 
some convenient material (I used to employ cocoa fibre until 
the price grew prohibitive), moss-litter, ‘‘short manure, or 
leaves will do, the object being to keep the roots from getting 
too dry, and also preserving them from frost. Amateurs, I may 
add, sometimes forget that a plant in a pot, though hardy 
enough in the ground, is easily injured when thus grown as its 
roots are exposed on all sides, hence the need of plunging. The 
plunging material may be removed after pruning. 


Protection must be given in hard weather by mats, or 
hurdles with straw thatch, and if the frame be a wooden one, 
leaves, or straw packed round, will be found a great help in 
excluding frost. 


Pruning can be done early in February, and the National 
Rose Society’s book on this subject may be studied with 
advantage. It may not be necessary to prune quite so closely 
as for outdoor plants, as the amateur will probably want all the 
blooms he can get, but in any case overcrowding of the shoots 
must be avoided. 


The buds will soon appear, and care must now be taken 
with the ventilation and watering. As regards the first, avoid 
any sudden changes and draughts, and during the earlier stages 
of growth, before the roots are in full action, be careful not to 
over water, as it is far better to keep them on the “ dry side” 
and then give them a good watering, than to be always fiddling 
about with surface sprinklings, which do mischief. 


When the nights grow warmer, a moister atmosphere 
may be encouraged by syringing the pots and plunging 
material, and shutting up early, and not forgetting the mats to 
keep out the late frosts. 


The Amateur must not expect to escape from those 
enemies which try our patience so severely out of doors— 
I mean grubs, greenfly, and mildew. The last of these, 
if once allowed to get a good start, may be considered as 
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incurable; at least, such is my experience. Better try to 
prevent rather than cure, by syringing with ‘ Mo-effic,” 
or some such preparation, as soon as the shoots are well 
started. I am assured by a neighbour that fhat is the one 
and only way to escape this pest. 


With regard to grubs, a smart watch must be kept for 
them and every curling leaf examined, or the tender buds will 
be spoilt. For greenfly it is, nowadays, an easy matter to 
keep this plague down, either by syringing or fumigating 
with one of the numerous preparations sold for the purpose. 

When the buds are fairly well formed slight doses of 
liquid manure may be given, say once a week, or a small 
pinch of one of the many fertilizers may be stirred in with 
the soil, but do not, in either case, over-do the feeding. 


If a greenhouse is available, the Roses may be removed 
there to bloom, but extra care must be taken to keep them 
out of draughts and scorching sun. 


Just a word as to the after treatment of the plants. 
When blooming is over, cut out the shoots that have 
flowered, and rest the plants gradually. Do not cast the 
poor things out to take their chance, but either return them 
to a frame or shelter them in some way for a time. 


If attention can be given to them during the summer, 
let them take their place with the chrysanthemums, so that 
they will be duly cared for, and the foundation laid for 
sound ripe wood for the following season. 


But if, as is often the case, the amateur leaves home 
for a good part of the summer, it would be well either to 
plunge the pots in the kitchen garden or even to turn them 
out and plant them, taking care not to break the ball more 
than necessary. If this be done, the Roses can be re-potted 
in the autumn with every prospect of success. 

I hope that these few notes, perhaps old-fashioned, but 
founded on successful practice, will be found useful and lead 
to an extended cultivation of the Queen of Flowers ‘ under 


glass.” 
.. J. T. STRANGE. 
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HEDGES NEAR ROSE GARDENS. 


An opinion expressed by an eminent French expert that 
the proximity of our Rose trees to hawthorn and other 
hedges may induce the presence of Rose pests has, perhaps, 
been somewhat overlooked. 


We must recollect that the white-thorn, the cherry- 
plum, and other plants used as hedges in this country, are 
members of the wide order of Rosacez, and therefore likely 
to serve as hosts of the “ Enemies of the Rose’’; and we 
know that the presence of the dog-rose.has already been 
shown to have been the cause of the leaf-rolling sawfly 
being so frequently numerous in shut-in gardens. 


Last summer was a year notably conspicuous for pests, 
and it has been clearly shown that in two districts of France 
devoted to horticulture, the proximity of hedges was observed 
to greatly increase the intensity of the attack. 


It would be interesting to see how far the winter and spring 
spraying of hedges near Rose gardens does help to suppress 
undue attacks of grubs and caterpillars, and possibly of 
mildew. 
| G. L. PAUL. 


ROSE LABELS 


The Editor has asked me for some jottings on Rose 
labels. Here they are for what they are worth. 


For naming one’s Roses one should have some form 
of label that is more or less permanent ; the more permanent 
the better. Wooden labels are not to be recommended. 
If they are to be at all permanent they must be made of 
some hard wood, treated with creosote or other rot resister, 
and they should be stoutly made. But though not recom- 
mended as a permanency, it is always well, when planting 
new Roses, to have at hand a supply of painted slips of 
wood; on these one can write with an ordinary pencil 
the name of each variety. These will last for weeks ore 
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zven months and will give one time to obtain permanent 
labels. The paper labels, attached to the plants by the 
nurseryman, cannot be expected to be legible after a few 
week’s exposure to the weather. 


Labels should never be tied to the Rose plant itself. 
In the case of standards and climbers they may be attached 
to the supports for the stems. But in all cases it is better 
that the label should have its own support. The best 
form of support is a standard of stout galvanised iron wire 
about 12 inches long. This can be thrust into the ground 
close to the plant. 


There are several good patterns of permanent labels on 
the market, which are neat in appearance, clear to read, 
and moderate in price. 


The Stratford Labels (by John Smith, of Stratford- 
on-Avon) have a name plate of a strong piece of white 
metal with bold black-faced lettering raised above the 
surface. As to their permanency, I may say that I have 
had some in use for over five years, and that they are as 
good to-day as when they were purchased. The tally 
labels cost 1s. per dozen, and those fixed to a strong 
I2-in. galvanised standard 2s. 6d. per dozen. 


The Acme Labels (by John Pinches, Crown Street, 
Camberwell) are somewhat similar to the above, but in 
them we have a clear raised white lettering on a black 
ground. The tally labels cost 1s. 3d. to 1s. gd. per dozen; 
those with name plate fixed to single or double galvanised 
standard cost 2s. 6d. to 3s. per dozen. A cheap form of 
wire support is also supplied for the smaller tally labels at 
Is. per dozen extra. 


The Ideal Labels (also by John Pinches) are in the 
form of zinc plates on galvanised wire supports. The. 
names are written on the zinc plates with indelible ink 
supplied for the purpose. But these, or any written zinc 
labels, are neither so neat, so legible, nor so durable as 
the Stratford or Acme. The price of the Ideal Labels 
ranges from Is. to 2s. 6d. per dozen, according to size. 
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The “B.K.” Tally Labels (by Kirkland & Co., Albion 
Pottery, Stoke-on-Trent) are a very satisfactory new kind 
of label. They are made of white porcelain with neat clear 
black lettering. They are thoroughly permanent, neat in 
appearance, and very legible. I first saw them at the 
N.R.S. Metropolitan Exhibition last year, and they should, 
I think, find favour with many Rose growers. They are 
sold at Is. or 18s. 3d. per dozen. Being, as their name 
implies, tally labels, they must be providea with a wire 
standard. This is arranged for by the manufacturers, so 
that the label will be held in such a position as to be 
easily read, 


Anti-Fungus Labels (by C. T. Cooper & Son) are 
made of some celluloid-like material. They are durable, 
but in their present form I think them more suitable for 
pot work than for open-air Roses. 


A. H. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Hon. SECRETARY, N.R.S. 


Mr. EDWARD MAWLEY, V.M.H. 
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The Gold Medal and Card of 
Commendation Seedling Roses of 1909. 


By HERBERT E. MOLYNEUX, Vice-President N.R.S. 


Before attempting to describe the new seedlings that 
were fortunate enough to secure the above coveted awards 
during the year 1gog, it will not be out of place, perhaps, 
if I express the hope that the new method of making those 
awards that is to be adopted in 1910 will have the best 
possible fresults. The scheme drawn up by an especially 
selected Committee has been adopted by the Council, and 
starts with the good wishes of all concerned. 


The old method had many obvious drawbacks, all of 
which have been done away with; I always thought the 
judges were set a very difficult if not impossible task— 
they were supposed to form and give an opinion of the 
merits of the seedling, without any previous knowledge of 
it, without any information of any sort or kind being 
offered, given or volunteered—the Rose was to be judged 
as shown—and many a good Rose suffered in consequence 
—Lady Ashtown, to name a conspicuous instance; the 
reverse, too, occasionally happened, when a Rose shown in 
good form obtained the medal, only to subsequently prove 
by its manners and customs unworthy of the award—Edith 
D’ombrain, for example. Then the haste, owing to many 
and various reasons with which the proceedings had 
sometimes to be conducted, caused them to lack that quiet, 
cool consideration which is so essential to right Judgment, 
and which of necessity had results that were unfair to the 
raisers, disappointing to the Rose public, and not exactly 
consistent with the reputation of the N.R.S. 
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Still, with all these faults, the old system worked on 
the whole equitably and well, and if the Council of the 
Society is careful (as I have not the slightest doubt they 
will be) to appoint as judges—the best possible judges only 
—I would sooner see them few in number than many—I 
am sure the new rules will work not only better than the 
old ones, but will give, firstly, greater satisfaction to the 
raisers ; secondly, to the Rose growing public; and thirdly, 
though by no means the least important, add to the prestige 
of the award and to the repute of the National Rose 
Society. 


I propose to take the seedlings in the order in which 
the awards were given, dealing first of all with those given 
at the Royal Botanic Show, then those at the Luton Show, 
and finally those at the Autumn Show. 


Two Gold Medals were awarded at the National Show 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens and Six Cards of 
Commendation. 


Four Gold Medals and One Card of Commendation at 
the Provincial Show held at Luton; and 


Three Gold Medals and Five Cards of Commendation 
at the Autumn Show held in the Vincent Square Hall. 


ROYAL BOTANIC SHOW. 
Gold Medal. Raiser, Hugh 


“Countess of Shaftesbury.” 
Dickson,, Belfast. 


Colour. Light silvery carmine, shading to pearly 
peach at the base of the petals, with that picotee edging 
effect seen in Madame de Watteville; the colouring more 
nearly approaches that of Dr. J. Campbell Hall perhaps than 
any other variety I could name. 


Habit. Free, vigorous, erect branching growth. The 
flowers last well on the plant and when cut, and are likely 
to prove useful to the exhibitor and garden Rose lover alike. 
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Lady Pirrie.” Gold Medal. Raiser, Hugh Dickson, 
Belfast. 


The distinct colouring of this Rose at once attracts 
attention. I will attempt to do justice to it by calling it 
deep coppery reddish salmon on the outside of the petals, 
with a lighter shade of apricot flushed fawn on the inside, 
a delightful combination of colour that is unique. 


Habit. As the Rose is a decorative Rose this is of 
importance. It is of true ‘‘ bedding” habit, vigorous, free 
branching, and free flowering, good foliage and_ hardy. 
Altogether a promising variety. 


“Climbing Lady Ashtown.” Card of Commendation. 
Raiser, F. M. Bradley, Peterborough. 


In every respect, except habit of growth, this Rose is 
the counterpart of its parent. The raiser claims that the 
sport is fixed and quite reliable—if so it will make a grand 
companion to climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant—and will soon 
be in every garden. | 


‘‘Theresa.” Card of Commendation. Raisers, Alex Dickson 
and Sons, Ltd., Newtownards. 


Colour. At different stages of growth the colour of 
this Rose is variable. In the bud stage it is almost deep 
orange with carmine on the outside of the petals. As the 
flower expands it becomes ecru veined pink, of different 
shades, so that a bed or mass of it makes a very beautiful 
picture. 


Habit. Growth good ;_ free - flowering, properties 
excellent ; the flower itself is semi-double, but of good 
lasting quality, very fragrant. A Hybrid Tea of good 
constitution. 


It is no secret that this Rose lost the premier award 
by the narrowest margin, and it is bound to become very 
popular. Named after Theresa, Marchioness of Londonderry. 
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“Thelma.” Card of Commendation. William Spooner 
and Son, Woking. 


Colour, Bright rose with the familiar yellow shading at 
the base of the petals. A noteworthy feature is the bright 
golden stamens—making it a very striking flower. 


Habit. A Hybrid wichuraiana of the vigorous type, 
capable of making 12-ft. shoots ina season. The foliage is 
large for the class, and a bright glossy green. The flowers 
are single and very large, nearly four inches in diameter. 
It is reputed to be mildew proof, and is, I believe, a cross 
between Dorothy Perkins and Madame Eugene Resal. 


‘‘Muriel Jamison.” Card of Commendation. Raiser, 
Hugh Dickson, Belfast. 


Colour. Deep orange in the bud, opening to a flower 
almost cadmium in shade, with good yellow stamens. 


Habit. For a bedding Tea all that can be desired. Very 
free-flowering. The flowers are single, and as an effective 
contrast to Irish Elegance nothing could be better, either 
for table decoration or in the garden. A table decorated 
with this beautiful Rose secured the first prize at the 
Autumn Show. 


“Sheila Wilson.” Card of Commendation. Raiser, Dr. J. 
Campbell Hall, Monaghan. 


Colour of similar shade to Carmine Pillar, but rather 
more refined. 

Habit. A climbing H.T., vigorous, will make an 
excellent pillar, and possibly may prove strong enough for 
the pergola or arch. A single Rose of much beauty, with 
a rather larger and distinctly better shaped and_ stouter 
petal than Carmine Pillar, which it somewhat resembles. 
I understand the stock of this Rose has passed into the 
possession of Messrs. Paul & Son, of Cheshunt, who will 
distribute it this year, The continued success of Dr. J. 
Campbell Hall is astonishing to those who know the 
limited space he has at his command. 
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‘“‘ Mrs. Herbert Stevens.” Card of Commendation. Raisers, 
S. McGredy & Son, Portadown. . 

Colour. Nearly pure white, with a fawn and peach 
base to the petal. 

Habit. Free and vigorous for a Tea, of excellent 
bedding type. The flowers are remarkable for their 
‘ pointed” character, with good length of petal and excellent 
shape; should prove useful to the exhibitor, and its 
extreme hardiness will lead to its being planted where most 
Teas are failures. It passed unscathed through the winter of 
1908-1909, and withstood 30 degrees of frost. 


LUTON SHOW. 
‘‘Mrs. Maynard Sinton.” Gold Medal. Raisers, S. 
McGredy & Son, Portadown. 

Colour. Silvery white, with a suggestion of a blush 
tint. 

Habit. A vigorous H.T., inclined to robustness rather 
than length of stem. As_ exhibitel an enormous Rose. 
The raisers describe it as “the” largest. An exhibition flower 
for the back row, with good deep petals and of fine shape. 
It struck me that the difficulty with it would not be to 
get it big enough, but to keep it small enough so as not 
to dwarf the other Roses in the box. One feature that was 
very pronounced, and that was its extraordinary fragrance, 
distinct, sweet, and powerful. Altogether a new type of 
Rose that there will be varying opinions about. 


“ Ethel Malcolm.” Gold Medal. Raisers,S. McGredy & Son, 
Portadown. ; 

Colour. Ivory white, passing to pure white as the 
flower expands, with a delicate peach shading in centre of 
bloom. 

Habit. Of fine vigorous H.T. growth, similar to 
Caroline Testout. Very free-flowering, of good branching 
character, the flowers are perfect in shape and of wonderful 
finish. I am not exaggerating when I say it was the 
‘‘ sensation ’”’ of the show, and it is undoubtedly the finest 
exhibition Rose the raiser has yet given us, and as shown 
possibly the finest novelty of the year. 

K 
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As seen growing one is at once struck with the 
effectiveness of the foliage—the colour 1s very dark green— 
and thus a fine contrast is obtained against the flowers; 
will assuredly be a popular Rose for all purposes; it is 
delicately scented. 


“Mrs. Hubert Taylor.” Gold Medal. Raisers, Alex. 
Dickson & Sons, Newtownards. 
Colour. Ivory white with a suggestion of shell pink. 
Habit. For a Tea vigorous and erect—free-flowering 
and of fine constitution. The shape of the flower is 
reminiscent of Madame Cusin, the blooms open naturally 
and are of fine shape—a grand exhibition Rose, and yet 
free-flowering enough to be wanted in our gardens. 


‘Leslie Holland.” Gold Medal. Hugh Dickson, Belfast. 

Colour. Deep geranium red, shaded blackish crimson, 
a poor description of the really very fine colour of this 
Rose. I know no finer crimson Hybrid Tea. 

Habit. Typical Hybrid Tea growth, not too vigorous 
—as some of our crimsons are apt to be—good constitution 
and free-flowering. The flower is of good size, but not 
too full to allow of its opening freely, with good lasting 
properties both on and off the plant. It will be a great 
disappointment to many to know that Mr. Dickson has 
too small a stock of it for distribution this year. I believe 


this Rose to be a really first class exhibition crimson 
Hybrid Tea. 


“ Duchess of Wellington.” Card of Commendation. Raisers, 
Alex. Dickson & Sons, Newtownards. 

Colour. Superb, deep coppery saffron yellow. 

Habit. Best described as vigorously robust, with growth 
sometimes as thick as one’s little finger, the fine foliage 
contrasting well with the flowers. Free-flowering. I have 
known this Rose as the ‘‘orange Killarney” for many 
years, and it is undoubtedly of good constitution, and 
while it will, I doubt not, occasionally give us a flower 
good enough for exhibition, its proper place and use is as 
a bedding Rose. It makes a fine standard. 
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AUTUMN SHOW. 
‘“‘“Miss Cynthia Forde.” Gold Medal. Raiser, Hugh 
Dickson, Belfast. 

Colour. A very beautiful shade of brilliant rose pink, 
unlike any other Rose I know. 

Habit. Excellent in every way, free and branching, 
with the foliage well displayed. When I first saw this . 
Rose at Belmont and Dundonald I marked it as especially 
good, and everything I have seen of it since goes to confirm 
the original impression. Its free-flowering character, good 
shaped and beautiful coloured flowers, will render it of the 
greatest value as a bedding Hybrid Tea, and I am inclined 
to place it right on top of all the numerous pink Roses for 
that purpose, varied and excellent as some of them are. 


“Mrs. E. J. Holland.” Gold Medal. Raisers, S. McGredy 
and Son, Portadown. 

Colour. Deep salmon rose in the younger flowers, 
gradually lightening towards the edges as the flower 
expands. 

Habit. Strong and vigorous, typical Hybrid Tea growth, 
upright and branching. Flowers of exceptionally fine shape, 
with that pointed centre that is so desirable, petals of good 
substance, size, and beautifully arranged. Some very fine 
flowers of this variety have been exhibited, and it will 
doubtless take high rank amongst our exhibition varieties. 
The flower is sweetly fragrant, and the raisers claim that 
it is mildew proof. 


‘‘Claudius.” Gold Medal. Raisers, Messrs. B. R. Cant 
and Sons, Colchester. 

Colour. Full self rose, with little if any shading. 

Habit. Good, upright, sturdy growth; free and abun- 
dant bloomer. Indeed the flower buds are formed with 
such profusion that constant disbudding is necessary where 
large exhibition blooms are desired, continuous late into 
the autumn, showing its Hybrid Tea blood. The blooms 
are globular in shape, with well formed centre, large, and 
with plenty of petals. Another noteworthy feature is its 
delicious fragrance. 
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“Mrs. W. Christie-Miller.” Card of Commendation. 
Raisers, S. McGredy & Son, Portadown. 

Colour. ‘The colour scheme of this Rose, like that old 
sort, Grand Duc Adolphe de Luxembourg, is the reverse of 
the usual, the deeper colour being on the outside of the petal 
and the lighter shade inside, respectively clear vermilion 
_ Rose and soft blush shaded salmon—a very striking com- 
bination, 

Habit. Very vigorous, branching and with good 
foliage. Flowers of enormous size, as large as any of the 
Hybrid Teas, quite full, and retaining their colour well in the 
hottest sun. A remarkable decorative Rose. 


‘‘Mrs. A. E. Coxhead.” Card of Commendation. Raisers, 
S. McGredy & Son, Portadown. 

Colour. Not easy to describe. Claret red, shaded 
vermilion, the raisers call it, but there is a curious shot silk 
or lustre-like appearance about the colour that is very 
noticeable, particularly under artificial light. The colour 
keeps without fading much longer than flowers of this shade 
generally do. 

Habit. A vigorous Hybrid Tea of good habit of growth. 
Very free-flowering, especially in the Autumn. The flowers 
rarely come of bad shape, are unusually long in the petal, 
are pointed, and held erect on the plant. Those who like 
fragrance will find it here, for Mrs. A. E. Coxhead will rank 
very high in the list of sweet smelling Roses. Apparently 
likely to prove a useful exhibition and a good garden Rose. 


‘Mrs. Frank Bray.” Card of Commendation. Raisers, 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson & Sons, Ltd., Newtownards. 
Colour. Of that shade of yellow that is called apricot. 
Habit. This Hybrid Tea with a good deal of Tea blood 
in its veins is of excellent habit and constitution, very free 
flowering, beautiful at all stages of its growth—looks as 
if it might well be an offspring of Madame Ravary crossed 
with Madame Falcot. It will make an ideal bedding plant, 
being a mass of flower throughout the season, and it is a 
colour that is badly wanted, there being but few really 
satisfactory yellow bedders. 
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‘6 Jessie.’ Card of Commendation. Raisers, Messrs. H 
Merryweather & Sons, Ltd., Southwell. 

Colour. A really good crimson. | 

Habit. This dwarf polyantha or pompon is vigorous 
for its kind—that is to say, it will make bushes 24-ft. high— 
of free branching character. It will doubtless from its 
colour supersede the other crimsons in this class and will 
be much wanted for bedding, edging and pot work. 
Continuous flowering. — 


‘ Alexandra Zarifi.” Card of Commendation. Raisers, 
Paul & Son, Cheshunt. 

Colour. In the bud stage deep apricot, when half open 
the flowers are tipped with a bright chestnut red, and 
when open are a curious colour, very pale chestnut, and 
while quite distinct the plant in full flower has a resemblance 
to Irish Elegance. 

Habit. Very branching, almost identical with Frau 
Lilla Rautenstrauch, but the flowers being single are held 
well erect. 

This is a very beautiful single Rose. 


On reading through what I have written, I am afraid my 
descriptions are distinctly eulogistic in character, but if one 
cannot be eulogistic about new seedling Roses and especially 
the pick of them, there is nothing to be eulogistic about 
in the Rose World. Perhaps the enthusiasm and the love 
for his own offspring that is so marked a feature of all Rose 
raisers, is catching—be that as it may—I could not describe 
their latest efforts without expressing what I feel—and taken 
as a whole the Roses that gained the N.R.S. gold medal 
awards for 1Ig09 are a magnificent lot that will bear 
comparison with any other year in the Society’s history. 
One special feature is marked, one that all lovers of the Rose 
will welcome, and that is that our raisers are now giving us 
not only Roses of good constitution, fine shape and colour, 
but of delicious fragrance as well. Many of the Roses 
here described contain this attribute of the Rose in a quite 
unusual degree. 
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Rose Growing for the Londoner. 


By Mrs. SYDNEY J. MONTAGU. 


The lucky grower whose garden lies away in the 
country, where the fresh air and light purify his soil and 
give strong shoots to his plants, will say that there is no 
such thing as Rose growing for the Londoner, in the true 
meaning of the word ‘ growing,” that all he does is to force 
some begrimed bushes to bear a few inferior blooms, and 
that he might employ his time more profitably to himself, 
and save the plants from a lingering death by not 
attempting their cultivation. There is a certain amount of 
truth in this, for the London Rose, like the human cockney, 
is seldom on the “top of its form.” It is rather paler 
and decidedly smaller than the country Rose, but once well 
established will be worth the trouble it costs if its owner 
is not an ambitious man. For the exhibitor, even in the 
N.R.S. eight miles radius class, stands a poor chance 
should he live, as I do, in the N.W. District between 
Regent’s Park and Hampstead. Once only, in my eleven 
years’ experience, has the season been so_ favourable 
that I hoped to find half a dozen blooms that would 
be fairly fit for a show box. They were in bud, and 
promised well, when the peculiar thick fog or blight that 
often comes to us about July, and the glue-like rain 
which followed, turned my pretty young flowers into 
something that I can only compare to cold poultice. | 

But there are many garden lovers to whom showing 
is no attraction, and who are quite contented if they can 
grow sufficiently good blooms for a vase or a button-hole; 
and that they can do, as I know from experience, who live 
within ten minutes of the “Zoo,” if they have sufficient. 
space and a little time to give to their hobby. 
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How valuable open space alone is can be proved by two 
Rose beds in Regent’s Park at the North Gate. I think it 
is four years since they were planted, or it may be rather 
more, and all the attention they receive 1s some straw 
litter when the cold is intense and a mulch of manure in 
spring. They flourish remarkably well. As far as my observa- 
tion goes not one plant has died; all bloom freely and 
make new growth. They are pruned in the spring rather 
closely. Some belts of shrubs keep off the worst of tne 
winds from them, and beyond are the playing fields of the 
Park, some acres in extent, to which wind-swept space 
I attribute their robustness. The natural soil there is 
London clay. 


I am, therefore, unable to understand why more 
_ owners of gardens close to Regent’s Park do not grow 
Roses, or grow them more successfully than they do. 


In my own case I have a piece of ground about 
120 feet long that gets the sun from its rise in the 
morning until well into the afternoon, and if it were 
not for two enormous poplar trees I should consider the 
garden almost ideal of its kind. These trees unfortunately 
give our garden a certain air of dignity, and so we suffer 
their depredations on the smaller plants, and try to manage 
the Roses accordingly. A few standards are in single 
beds on the lawn. The other Roses, some standard and some 
bush, are grown wherever a bed or border receives sufficient sun. 
They are arranged either in groups or singly, and, given a 
favourable summer, the results are sufficiently good to be 
very pleasant. They are planted in a mixture of yellow 
loam and old manure, with some grit for the roots, on a 
clay subsoil, and mulched in the autumn with short manure. 
About every four years I find a top dressing of lime to 
purify the soil most beneficial, and during the growing 
season I treat them to occasional doses of Clay’s or other 
similar fertiliser. They are pruned hard back, and before 
growth starts I give them a thorough spring cleaning 
with soap and water applied with a painter’s brush, and 
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then washed it off with plain water, so that the bark may 
be clean and fresh for the influence of the summer sua 
and rain. Disbudding is most essential as no amount of 
care will produce sufficiently thick shoots to hold themselves 
erect under any burden of blooms. Few shoots, but as 
good as possible, should be the aim of the cultivator, as this 
will give the foliage a chance as well as the flowers. It is 
very difficult to produce a really large healthy green leaf 
here, as orange rust and mildew are most troublesome in 
bad years. The latter has already appeared (June 14th, 
1909), but this is the worst season I can remember, both for 
chilling winds and insects. I am, however, not always so 
unfortunate in early summer. Mildew I treat with sulphur 
and sometimes soot, but as I am generally away from home 
during the whole of August and half of September, my Roses 
are left to the mercy of a gardener, who waters them daily if 
dry, but only attends to them otherwise twice a week, I do 
not consider my case a fair one. If I were more at home 
no doubt the evil would be less troublesome. 


This is the worst side of the matter, and I have treated 
it first so as to dispose of the arguments against Rose 
growing here. Now for its bright aspect. It is possible, 
as I have proved for some years, to have blooms of the 
following Roses quite good enough to ornament the garden 
and the room in a normal season. For instance, Moss Roses 
(especially the old-fashioned pink and white), ‘ Maiden’s 
Blush” (for those who care for the flowers of our ancestresses), 
‘¢Gloire de Dijon” of course, ‘‘ Réve d’Or,” ‘Clio,’ ‘‘Captain 
Hayward’ (one of my most reliable), ‘‘ Madame Bérard,” 
“Shandon,” ‘ Killarney,” ‘Frau Karl Druschki’’ and 
‘‘ Margaret Dickson.” I do not think anyone who under- 
stands and loves flowers will say that these are to be 
despised, even when grown under my conditions here. The 
Ramblers, too, do very well, especially ‘‘ Dorothy Perkins.” 
and the Penzance Sweet Briars are only too rampant. All 
are inexpensive to buy and to grow. I do not advise the 
Londoner to try experiments with new and costly varieties. 
It is wiser for him to wait until their qualities are proved, 
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and they can be bought at a price that will not cause regret 
if they are unsuited to our smoke. Some of my plants have 
been in the ground here many years and look likely to last 
on yet, and the proportion of those that die off even after 
a very bad winter, and of those that refuse to thrive from 
the beginning is not very great. 


I cannot help thinking that there is a large class of 
garden lovers like myself, who would grow roses if they 
only thought they could in this neighbourhood, and who 
would be keen supporters of the N.R.S. if it could contrive 
to reach them and make them believe in the possibilities 
of their gardens. I know that I am much indebted to 
its “ Annual’’ and other publications, even if I do return 
somewhat down-hearted from its shows to the contents 
of my own poor little plot. 
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THOMAS B. HALL, 


By the Rev. Canon GARNETT. 


Time flies fast, and it is now only to the Old Brigade 
that the name of T. B. Hall, Larchwood, Rockferry, appeals. 
He lived in days when there were fewer Rosarians, fewer 
exhibitors, fewer dodges, and simpler apparatus, and he 
steadfastly set his face against the practice of dressing Roses 
which, commencing in his day, has now developed into 
something like a fine art. But there never lived a more 
enthusiastic rosarian: a real amateur, working with his own 
hands; no one knew better how to grow and show the 
flowers that he loved. 


He was not a man of many battalions: 2,000 plants— 
cut backs mostly—were his limit, but he always flew high, 
and held his own with the best for some ten years, winning 
among many prizes in North and South, the Jubilee Northern 
Challenge Trophy in 1887 and also in 1888. 


Mr. Hall was not a mere exhibitor: for when, for his 
health’s sake, he gave up the excitement of the shows, he 
still grew his Roses with the same care, and enjoyed them 
to the last. 


Apart from Roses he had other pursuits: he was a 
connoisseur in pictures and art, a collector of shells and 
minerals, a naturalist, keenly interested in birds and 
butterflies. 


In early life Mr. Hall wished to take Holy Orders, but 
his studies were interrupted by having to go abroad for his 
health. Afterwards he turned to a business life in Liverpool, 
hut was always true to his old leanings, and throughout his 
life served the Church as an active and valued helper. 


I personally came to know Mr. Hall in his connection 
with our Village Rose Show. He helped in the starting of it, 
and would always come to it with his best Roses in preference 
to going elsewhere. One could not help being attracted by 
his eager and genial personality, and feeling proud to be 
numbered amongst his very numerous friends. He died 
July 27th, 1909, in his eighty-first year. 


Mr. THOMAS B. HALL. 
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“She Cream 
of Rosest’’ 
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Fruit Trees also a great speciality. 


WILL TAYLER, 


Hampton, . . 


MIDDLESEX. 


L. & S.W. Ral.. 


Electric Cars from Shepherd’s Bush, Richmond, and Hampton Court pass 
within three minutes’ walk. 


N.B.—Select your Rose Trees WHILST IN BLOOM. 
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Have you seen coe 


vu BsK, Porcelain lallies? 


Roses, Fruits, Sweet Peas. 


Universally halled by Press and Public as the greatest advance 
in TITLE TALLIES yet produced. 


Price, from 1/- per doz. 
Specially Annealed Aluminium Tying Wire, 1d. per doz. 


Galvanised Supperts for placing in the ground to hold the 
Tailies rigid so that they can be easily read, 9d. per doz. 


May be obtained from any responsible Nurseryman or Nursery 
Sundriesman, ar wholesale from the sole Manufacturers, 


KIRKLAND & CoO., 
Albion Pottery, 
Etruria, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 
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NEW ROSES. 


We have made a particular study of all the new Roses worth 
cultivating, and only include in our list those sorts which we have 
proved to be of superior merit. Our Catalogue of new Roses will 
interest you, for you will be astonished at the low prices which we 
charge for the very latest novelties. 

The First Yellow China Rose.—This originated in our Nursery. 
Write for particulars. 


It will be common knowledge to all the Members ot the National 
Rose Society that we won the First Prize in the Group for Pot Plants 
in the class open to all Nurserymen at the last Summer Show of the 
National Rose Society. This was the third year in succession. We 
repeated the success at the Autumn Show of the National Rose ] 


Society. We also won the Gold Medal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society last year for our collection of Roses. Our Catalogue will 
interest you. Send a postcard with your name and address, 
and a copy of it will be sent to you by return of post. 


HOBBIES, LIMITED, Norfolk Nurseries, Dereham. 


London Depot - 17, BROAD STREET PLACE, E.C. 
ES a ee | See SSS ee aie) 
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WAKELEYS .ietre* 


HOP MANURE) | 


THe Most Perrect Ferritizer 
For GARDENS.GREENHOUSES, LAWNS £rc 
PAT: NTED, 
is THE ONLY RELIABLE and COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE for ST4BLE MANURE. 


Goes farther (1 cwt. equalling 15 cwts.), gives 
better results, is clean to handle, sweet smelling, 
and free froin weeds, worms, etc. 
Thousands of Testimonials received. Send for particulars, etc. 
A trial wil cost you little and please you much 
Sold in bags, 28lbs., 2/3 ; 56lbs., 3/6; 1 cwt., 6/-; 


5 cwt., 28/9; 10 cwl., 55/", carr. paid England 
and Vvaies. 
Of Nurserymen, Scedsmen and Stores, or direct from 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 
Bankside, London, 

Also Waketey’s Ground Garden Lime ?2/- 

bushel bag carr. paid 25 wiles. or 1/6 carr. forward. 


‘“‘Hop Manure’”’ for Roses. 


‘‘ This summer I have been trying experiments with ‘ Hop Manure’ 
(Wakeley’s) for Roses, which have led to some rather interesting results. 
I gave my whole stock a liberal top-dressing in Mav and another in July, 
and for the last four months have been closely watching the effects of the 
treatment. I find that in addition to promoting the growth of the plants, 
this vegetable fertilizer has a strong tendency to deepen the colour of the 
flowers and to render them more double. When a blush Rose becomes 
pink, a pink one carmine, and a carmine one crimson, the change is very 
noticeable. Instead of being, as hitherto, a tinted Rose with a slightly 
flushed centre, Clio (Hybrid Perpetual) brightened into an exquisite shell 
pink, the inner petals several shades deeper, and climbing Captain Christy 
(Hybrid Tea) underwent a similar development. Mme. Victor Verdier 
(Hybrid Perpetual) deepened from plain red to glowing crimson-scarlet, 
while the dark Prince Camille de Rohan (Hybrid Perpetual) became 
almost black.” 


‘*In most cases a great improvement was effected, but here and 
there a Rose was spoilt. For instance, Mme. Gabriel L:-izet (Hybrid 
Perpetual) assumed a flushed and mottled complexion, as if trying in vain 
to become a red Rose, while my favourite, Blairii No. 2 (Hybrid China), 
lost its beautiful carmine centre altogether. These malcontents were 
plainly asking for a change of diet, which could easily be given them 
another time. The most remarkable thing of all was when the vigorous 
climber, Noella Nabonnand (Hybrid Tea)—invariably described in the 
catalogues as semi-double—startled me by throwing out a fine crop of 
gorgeous crimson flowers of the shade we always associate with red 
velvet, and as large and full as any Rose in the garden. Remembering 
that last year this plant only gave me cherry-coloured blooms, consisting 
of three rows of petals, I naturally felt not a little surprised and pleased 
at the transformation brought about by a few handfulls of ‘ Hop 
Manure.’ ”’—G. LayarpD, The Garden, Sept. 28th, 1907. 
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HUGH DICKSON, 


Royal Nurseries, Belfast 
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By Appointment to His Majesty the King. 


Roses for Beds, 
sf », Arches, 
bn » Pergolas, 
» Walls, 


re » Massing, 


re », shrubbery, 
- », Wild Garden, 
ie », Weeping, 
Creeping, 
And Roses for any and every purpose for which 


a rose can be employed. 


THOUSANDS of strong, vigorous, and healthy 
plants in al] the best and newest varieties. 


Descriptive Catalogue on application. 
SPECIAL QUOTATION FOR LARGE QUANTITIES. 
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ADJUSTABLE TRAINERS. 


PRICES. 


3-ft. dia. (3 rings, 8 stays) - 5/0) Galvanized after made. 
n reen In 

4-ft. 39 (4 99 8 99 ) 7 6/ 6 ee Bs being 

5-ft, a (4 12 . ) is 8/9 galvanized, 6d. extra. 


The above includes a Stake 14-in. x 14-in., 7-ft. high. Twopence extra 
charged for every foot above this height. 


EXHIBITION 
BOXES. 


Made to the 
requirements ot 
Regulation VII. 
of the National 

Rose Society. 


Now fitted with an arrangement to raise box to the necessary 
angle for showing. 


PRICES. PRICES. 

For 24 Blooms - 19/6 For 6 Blooms - 41/9 
» 18 ,, - 17/6 » 8 Trebles - 19/6 
AD sy - 15/6 » 6 5 - 17/6 
” 9 99 ‘ 13/6 9 4 F) . 15/6 


Of all Nurserymen and Seedsmen, or direct from Sole Manufacturer, 


JOHN PINCHES, 
3, Crown Buildings, Crown Street, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
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PAUL & SON’S NEW ROSE 


FOR JUNE, 1910. 


SOL LAS LL AS eg ee OR ORI Pe ~ 


Hybrid Wichuraiana Rambler, 


“SHOWER OF GOLD.” 


The best yellow climber 
yet raised. The habit of 
growth is vigorous, and 


numerous laterals are pro- 
duced which are densely 
clad in a glossy and beauti-- 
ful foliage, almost fern-like 
in its effect. The leaves on 
the upper side are of a vivid 
glossy green, the under side 
reddish brown shaded with 
a silvery sheen, and the 
reddish-brown colour runs 
through the stems. The 
flowers are double, rosette 
shaped, and of medium 
size for the class to which 
it belongs. It is almost 
the colour of Wm. Allen 
Richardson, but with not 
quite so much orange, but 
perhaps its chief character- 
istic is that the majority 
of the blooms, instead of 
changing to white as they 
age, retain to a consider- 
able extent their rich yellow 
colour, the general effect 
rendering the appearance of 
the whole plant in bloom 
most striking. 


Strong plants in pots, 
ready in June, 


3/6 each. 


For Press Notices, see over. 


Paul & Son’s New R 


-% PRESS 


Shower of Gold. 


CARD OF COMMENDATION, N.R.S. 


@® @ @ 


Gavdening Fllustrated 


Speaks of Shower of Gold as a “ Wichuraiana of 
brighter colour than Wm. Allen Richardson. There 
is room for golden ramblers”; and again, under the 
title, ‘““Some beautiful new climbing and rambling 
roses,” says: “All who have seen it will give the 
premier place to Shower of Gold. It is certainly the 


best yellow up to date.” 


See also the article by Dr. WIL Iams in the National 


Rose Society’s Rose Annual for 1909. 


® 


Dr. WILLIAMS has very kindly consented to the use by us of his photograph 
of Shower of Gold. 


Orders should be Booked a 


N.B.—We have a few extra 


THE “OLD” NURSE 


»ses for June. 1910. 


qd OTICES, *s- 


«Briel Rambler. 


AWARD OF MERIT, R.H.S. 


CARD OF COMMENDATION, N.R.S. 
@® @ @ 


The Leading Trade Paper, in its account of the National 
Rose Society’s Show, says :— 


“ Messrs. PAUL & Son, Cheshunt, had a really 
beautiful new single in Ariel; quite one of the 
prettiest flowers in the show. It has a large flower 
of bright rosy pink, shaded with very dark coloured 
stems, contrasting admirably with the blooms. If it 
will stand handling, it will make a charming decorative 
plant’; and again, ‘“ Messrs. PAUL had the beautiful 
pink Ariel.” | 


Gardening Fllustrated says :— 
“Ariel is a charming addition to the single- 
flowered roses with beautiful glossy foliage. It is a 
cross, having Tea Rambler as one of its parents, 


which is very evident from the foliage.” 
»6 omece to ensure Delivery. 


a strong Plants at 5/- each. 


ERIES, CHESHUNT. 
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PAUL & SON'S NEW ROSE 


' 
be ‘ ° 


‘ | | FOR JUNE, 1910. 
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RAMBLER 
ARIEL. . . 


May be termed a single 


flowered Tea Rambler. 
It has large flowers of 
a bright amaranth pink 
and coppery buds. The 
coppery shade runs right 
through the whole plant, 
stems, leaves and flowers. 
The habit for a Rambler 
Rose is perfect, and it will 
grow 20 feet or more ina 
light and airy way, and 
will bloom all the way 


from the ground upwards. 


Strong plants in pots, 
ready in June, 


3/6 each. 


For: Press Notices, see over. 
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LER. GLEX. DIGKSON & SORS 


LY D., 
‘4 Hawlmark ’’ 


Irish Pediaree Seedling Roses 


Have been Awarded 


33 GOLD MEDALS 


By the NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 


BFA DAA BABDABADBAADBABADBDABA DAA AAABADBAAALP™S? 


“Hawimark” Champion Irish Roses 


Are the Best obtainable. 


The only British Growers awarded a Medal at the 
Chicago Exhibition (World’s Fair). 


ACRES OF ROSES in Superb Quality. : 


Descriptive CATALOGUE, the best published, FREE on 
application. 


PABA DBABADA@BBA ABABA DBABDBDA BABA AAD 


ALEX. DICKSON & SONS, Ltd., | 
HAWLMARK, NEWTOWNARDS, co. Down. 


Branches at Uplands, Ledbury, and Oakley Park, Blackrock, Dublin. 


Established 1836. 


88, ROYAL AVENUE, BELFAST. 
61, DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 


Seed Warehouses} 


L 
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RELIABLE GARDEN HELPS 


Enable you to get the best results from your 
garden. We can confidently recommend 
the undermentioned articles; they are the 
outcome of years of practical experiments 
byour practical Horticulturists and annually 
give satisfaction to thousands of users. 


PRICES (Carriage Paid). 


ARTICLE. 14-lbs. 28-Ibs. _ §6-Ibs. 


9-lbs. I-cwt. 


“CLIMAX” LAWN SAND: 


Kills weeds on Lawns, etc., 
improves the grass Pe 


“CLIMAX” WEED KILLER: 


and 


2/- | 3/6 | G/- [11/-]|20/- 


Keeps paths clear of weeds for 
from 12 to 18 months 


“ ALPHOL”: 
Kills slugs, wireworms, etc., and 
improves growth of plants .. we 


“DEMON” INSECTICIDE: 
Kills red spider, green and black fly, 
thrip, mealy bug, etc. A certain cure 
for mildew on Roses, etc. 


LYTLE’S ARSENATE OF LEAD: 
A spray for venilauaals ane all leaf 
eating insects 


‘“ PREMIER” ROSE MANURE : 


A perfect Rose stimulant ¢. 


“PREMIER” GARDEN MANURE 
“ PREMIER” PLANT FERTILISER .. 
“PREMIER” LAWN MANURE 


Bone Meal, 


Nitrate of Soda, 


Liquid, }-gall., 2/8; gall., 3/6. 
Powder, No. 1 tin, 2/-; No. 2, 6/6. 


5/- 


3/6 | 15/- 


ule 


Quart, 2/-; }-gall., 8/-; gall., 4/6; 
2-galls., 8/6; 4-galls., 18/-. 


I-lb. tin, 1/8; 2 tins, 2/8. 
5-lb. tin, 8/-; 2 tins, 9/6. 


and other Manures. Fuller 


Particulars and Prices for larger quantities on application. 


The above are only a few of our Specialities. 


You should 


send for our Catalogue. 


FREE 


of ‘Demon ’”’ Insecticide will be sent to any mem- 


SAMPLE ber on application who mentions this Advertisement. 


WE INYITE YOUR ENQUIRIES. 
SEND FOR OUR BOOKLETS — 


‘<HINTS ON MANURING,”’ “SOIL PESTS” & “LAWNS.” 


THE BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
25 to 29, Cranmer Street, LIVERPOOL. 
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CAMBRIDGE 
ROSES. 


The Finest New and Standard 
Varieties of all Sections, for 
Exhibition or Garden Decoration. 


WELL-RIPENED PLANTS 
ALWAYS A SUCCESS. 


Descriptive List Bost Free. 


J, BURRELL & Co, 


Howe House Nurseries, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


TRADE MAKK. 


GENUINE TIN, 


TRADE MARK. Or direct from the Works, Carriage Paid in the United 
—————~ Kingdom for Cash with Order (except 6d. TINS). 
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QUEEN OF HEARTS! QUEEN OF FLOWERS 
Sweet delight of sunny hours. 
Ever fair, 
Of fragrance rare. 
Tell me whence thy pure arrays! 
Whence the lure that scents thee? 


“ CLA Y’S.” 


THE LEVEL OF CULTIVATION IS ROYAL 


When the Rosarian uses 


Clays Fertilizer 


THE PLANT FOOD OF RENOWN. 


H.C. Prinsep, in CLAY’S SUCCESSFUL GARDENING, 
a A y states :—‘‘ To grow Roses well it is necessary to have the 
G AY soil in a high state of cultivation, and, where in the natural 


o, ge state it is of inferior quality, it must be constantly supplied 
é LONDON : with a reliable fertilizer, such as CLAY’S, which is quick 
a | tg in action, and contains lasting properties.” 


Pr, L\v | CLAY’S FERTILIZER is used by the leading Pro- 
fessional and Amateur Growers, by Government and Local 
Authorities, and by Horticulturists throughout the World. 


EVERY 


it is unsurpassed for all Horticultural purposes. 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 6d. and 1/-; and in BRANDED 


BAG AND SEAL and SEALED BAGS: 
7-\lbs. 14-lbs. 28-lbs. 56-lbs. 112-lbs. 


Full directions for use appear in the Fourth Edition of CLAY’S 
SUCCESSFUL GARDENING (Reprint), the Horticultural 
Wonderbook, containing instructions upon all Gardening Topics by 
Eminent Writers, comprehensive, informing, reliable and up to date, 
276 pages, illustrated, bound in cloth, NINEPENCE NETT, post free ; 
or of Seedsmen. 


Write for full PRICE LIST of Manures, Chemicals, and Sundries. 
CLAY G6 SO Manure Manufacturers 
’ and Bone Crushers, 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 
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G. GIBSON & CO., 


Specialists in 


Roses, Fruit Trees, @ @® 


Hardy Alpines & Herbaceous. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


130,000 Roses & Fruit Trees 


GIBSON’S Choice Collections of 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


100 Strong Plants in 100 varieties for - = 30/« 
100 = ‘3 »» 50 - is - - 21/= 
50 3 re »» 50 5 5% - = 12/6 
50 .” i 9» 25 = I1/ 


99 99 
All Carriage Paid for Cash with Order or Extra Plants added if Customer 
pays Carriage and Cash accompanies Order. 


—GIBSON’S magnificent DOUBLE PAONIES, 


12 our Selection, carefully named 3-year old Clumps 
for 10/-; extra choice, Light colours, 15/- 


GIBSON’S Gold Medal PHLOXES 


(Decussata), splendid Plants, 4/-, 5/- & 7/6 per dozen. 
Special cheap offer, 30 Distinct Varieties for 12/6. 


The Nurseries, LEEMING BAR, BEDALE, YORKG. 
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CHATS ABOUT ROSES 


Carnations, Chrysanthemums, and Sweet 
Peas, are among the special features 
In the leading gardening paper— 


The GARDENER 


A Practical Journal for all 
interested in Gardening. 
THE CONTENTS INCLUDE 
Current Work, Garden Gossip, Practical 
Hints, Trials and Troubles, Fruit and 


Vegetables, Beautiful Illustrations and 
Practical Drawings. 


EVERY FRIDAY, lid. 


At all Newsagents. Have a Copy delivered regularly. 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., LONDON; ANpD ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


RIVERS’ 


Fruit Trees, Roses, Vines, 
Figs, Oranges, and 
Orchard House Trees. 


A Large and Select Stock always on view. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
POST FREE, 3d. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


HARLOW STATION, G.E.R. 
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BATES 
Select ROSS, sc. 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED 


DPD 8-6-6 FD -- 6 66-6 OOO OOO 0-0 OOO 


-BATH’S Roses. 


100,000 good Plants in the best varieties. 


BATH’S Home-grown Bulbs. 


As supplied to the Royal Parks and Gardens. The largest bulb 
growers in the United Kingdom, 85 acres under bulb cultivation. 


BATH’S Select Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


From the finest stocks that are grown. 


BATH’S Dahlias. 


Cactus, Single Cactus, Show, Pompone, and Peony-flowered. 


BATH’S Carnations. 


400 best new and standard varieties. 120,000 plants for 
present delivery. 


BATH’S Gorgeous Peonies. 


The fashionable flower ; all the best sorts. 


BATH’S Plants for all Gardens. 


All the favourite sorts, with the newest additions. 
BATH’S Fruit Trees & Bushes, Raspberry Canes, &c. 
In all the best varieties for garden culture. 
PPO 0-0-0000 -6-6 0-0-0 OOOH 4-6-0000 OOO 


Complete Illustrated Catalogues, with Copious Cultural Directions, 
post free on application. 


a i i find 


SPRL LPL OSL OL OT NLL dl al 
ALL GOODS ARE SENT SECURELY PACKED AND CARRIAGE PAID 
THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN. 


ee lla Ot el a, 


ga! 


R. H. BATH, Ltd., 
The Floral Farms, WISBECH. 
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SAMUEL McGREDY & SON'S 


— SET OF — 


New Seedling Roses 


For 1910. 


We have much pleasure in offering the undernoted Novelties. 
We feel fully assured that they will give aniversal satisfaction, 
and that each variety is an advance upon any existing sorts in 
their Section. 


“Ethel Malcolm” (H.T.) 


No Rose for many years created the same sensation among Rose 
Growers as this superb variety, when it was awarded the Gold Medal of 
the National Rose Society. 

It was very aptly described then by a leading Rosarian as a white 
Mrs. W. J. Grant—the colour is ivory white passing to purer white as the 
flower expands, with a delicate peach shading in centre of bloom; a 
lovely colour. 

In form and general character it resembles Mrs. W. J. Grant, but 
the bloom is larger, fuller and of much greater substance, of perfect 
formation and finish, with wonderful guard petals. It is as good a grower 
as Caroline Testout and a freer and more prolitic bloomer, surpassing this 
grand Rose in general effectiveness and refinement. 

Its foliage is also remarkable and distinct, being the darkest green 
among Roses, showing its flowers up with wonderful ettect. An Exhibition 
Rose of the highest standard, and for bedding, massing, and garden 
decoration must prove the best in its class, and the most desirable all- 
round variety among all the Hybrid Tea Roses grown (and as a leading 
Horticultural paper stated at the time was well worth two Gold Medals), 
and the finest novelty of the year. Delicately sweet scented. 

Awarded the Gold Medal of the National Rose Society, 1909. 


“Mrs. Maynard Sinton” (H.T.) 


In this grand variety we have the master-piece of perfection ina 
Rose; in size we have the largest, in shape it is perfect, and in form 
probably the most beautiful among all the Roses grown. The colour is 
silvery white with porcelain shading, suffused pink towards the edges. 
In colour quite the most distinct among Roses. Of enormous size, with 
high-pointed centre. A model exhibition flower, with petals of great 
depth and of ivory-like substance. A stout healthy grower, every shoot 
being crowned with a flower bud, and, unlike most other very large Roses, 
every bloom comes perfect. A truly glorious variety, possessing the most 
wonderful sweet perfume among Koses. 

We think we can safely say that this variety and Mrs. Arthur E. 
Coxhead possess a fragrance unsurpassed among Roses. Altogether 
the most remarkable variety yet raised, this Rose, along with Mildred 
Grant, represents a distinct type among Hybrid Tea Roses. 

Awarded the Gold Medal of the National Rose Society, 1909. 
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“Mrs. Arthur E. Coxhead” (H.T.) 


In this magnificent Rose we have a new and distinct colour among 
Hybrid Teas, and one very difficult to describe —claret red shaded 
vermilion towards the edges, with a wonderful bright rosy sheen towards 
the base of petals, giving a distinct illuminated effect to the whole bloom, 
resembling that bright sheen seen in young fresh blooms of Marquise 
Litta, but, unlike that variety, the brightness remains while the flower 
lasts. The bloom is quite full, unusually long, and beautifully pointed, 
with petals of wonderful depth and substance, retaining its perfect shape 
and form longer than any Rose we know. Of fine branching habit and 
ideal growth, it forms a model Bush Rose. Every flower, which 1s 
generally borne singly, standing perfectly upright, is fit for the exhibition 
table, yet owing to its free blooming and free branching habit, it must 
rank as one of the best Garden Roses yet raised, with the sweetest and 
most delighttul perfume to be found among all the Roses grown, anda 
particularly good Autumn bloomer. A truly grand variety. 

Awarded Card of Commendation, National Rose Society, 1909. 


“Mrs. Herbert Stevens” (T.) 


In this marvellous variety we have probably the most important 
addition to this class yet raised, as it is the first real hardy Tea Rose 
capable of withstanding our winters in this climate, and yet a Rose of 
superb quality. The bloom is as long and even more pointed than any 
of the Maman Cochet family; faultless in shape and form; a flower of 
exquisite grace and refinement, unsurpassed by any in its class. Colour, 
white, with a distinct fawn and peach shading towards centre. The 
petals are of great depth and substance, retaining their beautiful pointed 
form to the last. 

It is a free grower, forming a strong bush the first season, with the 
perpetual blooming habit of Niphetos. An Exhibition bloom, as well as 
one of the most wonderful Bedding and Garden Roses in existence. A 
sterling novelty, and the most valuable introduction for many years, with 
a distinct Tea perfume. 

Awarded Card of Commendation, National Rose Society, 1909. 


The price of each of the foregoing Roses will be 10/6. 


They will be sent out early in June in pots, and in Autumn 
may be had in strong ground plants. 


Our general Descriptive Catalogue of Roses free to any address 
on application. 


SAMUEL McGREDY & SON, 


Rose Orowers, 


PORTADOWN, IRELAND. 


wea, ue ue wES 
« ALL ROSE-GROWERS  % 
it — 
V2K FLUID 
|= The most Efficient and Convenient Preparation for the Destruction of 
ROSE MILDEW. .. 
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Mr. EDWARD MAWLEY states :— 


‘This year | have used nothing but Cooper's V2 K, 
and though it has been a dreadful season for Mildew, my 
roses have been free from it.” 

‘ (Garden Life, Oct. 31st, 1908.) 


For Prices and Descriptive Leaflet, apply to :— 


i, 


Willm. COOPER & NEPHEWS, BERKHAMSTED. >i 


ve 


Patent Rose Holders. 


The ROSE TUBES and SUPPORTS 
complete, 5/- per dozen. 


Free by Parcels Post, 5/6 per dozen. 
The ROSE SUPPORTS only, 6d. per 


dozen or 4/6 gross, which can be 
used in any Tube. 


Free by Parcels Post, 7d. per dozen. 
CLIPS for Outer Tubes, 3/6 per dozen. 
Wholesale Prices on application. 


Exhibition Rose Boxes Suppiied, made to the 
requirements of the National Rose Society. 


FOSTER, Watchmaker, Ashford, 


KENT. 


= 4 


FOSTER’S 
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New Hybrid Tea Rose, 


“CLAUDIUS™ 


Awarded GOLD MEDAL OF THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY 


— AND — 


AWARD OF MERIT, ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


An exceedingly free-flowering and attractive 

variety, strong and sturdy in growth. Colour, 

bright glowing rose; fine globular shaped 

flowers with well-formed centre, and smooth 

rounded petals. One of the sweetest scented 
Roses in cultivation. 


Plants ready in June = 10/6 each 
or in Autumn =- a 7/6 sy 


Full descriptive Catalogue Free on application. 


Finest Stock of Roses in the Kingdom 


DIRECT FROM THE ORIGINAL FIRM, 


BENJAMIN A. GANT & OOK 


The Old Rose Gardens, 
set COLCHESTER. 
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ESTABLISHED 182s. 


FLETCHER Bros., 


Nurserymen and . 
. Landscape Gardeners, 


OTTERSHAW, CHERTSEY, 


SURREY. 


“Qver 200 Acres under Cultivation.” 


We wish to draw the attention of intending planters to the 

enormous quantity of NURSERY STOCK we now hold. 

The stock is annually transplanted and is in good condition. We 
have a good collection of General Nursery Stock comprising— 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs. 
Rhododendrons and other American Plants, 
Climbing Plants. 

Roses (Standards and Dwarfs.) 
Fruit Trees. 

Herbaceous Plants. 


All kinds of Trees and Shrubs for Avenue, Roadside, and Estate 
Planting. Inspection of the Stock Cordially Invited. 


Landscape Gardening in all its Branches. Renovating 
old Gardens. Laying-out new Grounds & Rock Gardens. 


We shall be pleased to wait on you, also to give you Advice, 
Estimates, and Plans for Laying-out New Estates. The Nurseries 
are easily reached from Chertsey, Addlestone, and Woking Stations, 
. L. & S. W. Railway. 


Priced Descriptive Catalogue Free on Application. 


. ABOL . siiinihad liiavasians 
siti Mp taghergh hyphae 


(Protect¥1 by 
g Letiers Patent). 


“The marvel is the 
way if kills all Aphides. 


- DESTROYS—. 


and does not injure the RED SPIDER, 
most delicate foliage of aaa ae 
flowers.” . .. . SCALE. — 
“Its effect was LEAFHOPPER, ~ 
magical.” ANTS, 
APHIS 


“Best I have used 
during 40 years.” 


UNO. CROOK, F.R.H.S., F.A.S. 


Garden Adviser, 


(Green & Black Fly), 
WORMS on LAWNS, 
THRIPS, _ &e. 

WASPS, 
EARWIGS. 


The Avenue, Camberley, 
Surrey. 


KILLS AMERICAN BLIGHT, 
also MILDEW on 


ROSES & CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Testing Sample, Post Free, 3d. 
Seedsmen, Ironmongers and Chemists sell it. 


PRICES: Pints, 1s. Gd.; Quarts, 2s. 6d.; 
Ha'f-Galls., 4s. Od.; Galls., 7s. 6d. 


IT’S NON-POISONOUS, and being 
THE MOST EFFECTIVE, is 
THE CHEAPEST. 


“Its thoroughly 
genuine, Sir!” 
“That’s why it is 
easily the most popu- 
lar wash.” 


‘It is used all over 
the world.” 


S2ie Proprietors & Manufacturers: 


E, A. WHITE, LTD., Paddock Wood, KENT. 
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FOURTH EDITION thoroughly Revised. 


The Book 
of the Rose. 


By the Rev. A. FOSTER-MELLIAR, M.A. 


Fourth Edition thoroughly revised by the 
Rev. F. PAGE-ROBERTS (President, National 
Rose Society) and HERBERT E. MOLYNEUX 
(Vice - President, National Rose Society). 
With 62 (of which 25 are new) Illustrations 
of specimen Roses, etc. Photogravure 
portrait and Memoir of Rev. A. Foster- 
Melliar. Crown S8vo, 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN AND CGo., 


Ltd., London. 


Essex-grown Roses tm 
SSS SSE 
WALTER EASLEA, 


Rose Specialist, 


Danecroft Rosery, Eastwood, Essex, 


ONE MILE FROM LEIGH-ON-SEA. 


Oa a 


A life experience among Roses enables him to give his clients the benefit 
of the knowledge thus gained in the selection of the best up-to-date 
varieties for various purposes. 


Quotations cheerfully given for large or small quantities. 
PRICES VERY LOW, CONSISTENT WITH QUALITY. 
ROSE GARDENS DESIGNED AND PLANTED. 


The proximity of the Nurseries to the sea produces a ripening of the 
wood truly marvellous. 
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THE BEST REMEDY 


for mildew, greenfly and all forms 
of insect blight is a solution of 


Cyllin Soft Soap 


as used at the 


Kew Royal Botanic Gardens. 


Cyllin Soft Soap destroys greenfly and other aphides, 
red spider, rose hopper, gooseberry caterpillar, black 
currant mite, American blight, mildew, etc., etc. It is 
non-poisonous and will not injure the tenderest vege- 
table shoots when diluted as recommended. 


Jeyes’ 

Horticultural 

Sprayer, 

Price complete 
£1:5:0 


Combines the simplicity 
of the hand syringe with 
the efficiency and com- 
fort of the knapsack 
sprayer, at a cost within 
the reach of all horti- 
culturists. 


From a reservoir of a 
capacity of 2 or 3 gallons 
a flexible feed-tube leads 
to a pump hand-syringe, 
fitted with a long curved 
bayonet nozzle, provided 
with a fine spray. 


Pamphlet and Price List on application to 


JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO., LTD., 
64, GANNON STREET, LONDON, E.G. 


Ani iy 


PUBLICATIONS 


National Rose Society. 


“Official Catalogue of Roses.’’ (1910 Edition). Bound 
in Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. This Catalogue contains descrip- 
tions of more than 500 of the best Roses in cultivation, 
together with the purposes for which each variety is best 
suited. 


Handbook on Pruning Roses. (1909 Edition). Illustrated 
and bound in Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. In this will be 
found directions for pruning 1,100 varieties of Roses. 


“Che Enemies of the Rose.’? (1910 Edition). Illustrated 
in colours and bound in Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. This 
handbook on the Fungus and Insect Pests of the Rose 
supplies a want long felt by all classes of Rosarians. 
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““Dints on Planting Roses.”” (1910 Edition.) In this 
edition is inserted a selection of 40 choice ‘“ Exhibition ” 
Roses, and 80 Non-exhibition or ‘* Decorative ’’ Roses, 
suitable for beginning a collection. Price 7d. 


*“‘Rose Annual for 1910.’’ Illustrated and bound in Cloth. 
Price zs. 6d. 


NOTE.—Any of the above Publications can be obtalned direct from the Hon. 
Secretary of the Society, post free, at the prices mentioned. 


EDWARD MAWLEY, 
Rosebank, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


NATIONAL Rose Socigty.—All interested in Rose Culture are invited to 
join this Society. There is no ballot for membership. The Subscription is 10/6, 
or 21/-, with corresponding privileges as to the number of Tickets for the Society’s 
Exhibitions. All the above Publications are supplied to New Members free of 
charge. Application for membership should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
whose Name and Address is given above. 


NOTE.—New Editions of the first four of the above Publications are issued every 
few years in order to keep them ‘‘up-to-date’’ in the information they 


supply. 


